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AND PATRIOTISM. | 











UST because Mr. Kipling’s poem, ‘‘ The Islanders,” is a 
week or two old, the opportunity for commenting upon 
the lesson to be drawn from his words is more clearly 
present than it was when they were first given to the 
world. They were stinging words, severe even to 

cruelty; written in apparent disregard of the pain which they 
must cause. They were resented openly by outspoken men of 
the type of Sir Herbert Stephen and Sir Frederick Pollock on 
the one hand, and of Mr. W. J. Ford on the other hand; that is 
to say, by stern lawyers, who do not believe in exaggerating 
cases, and by robust athletes who felt compelled to take up 
Mr. Kipling’s challenge when they remembered the comrades of 
‘days of tresh air in the rain and the sun” who had laid down 
their lives freely and gladly in their country’s cause. They 
were resented quite as deeply, but not in print or public speech, 
by the women of England, whose silent and patient and 
uncomplaining patriotism has been a feature, and not the least 
noble feature by a long way, of England’s endurance of the 
unavoidable sorrow of the time of war. It seemed intolerable 
that a rude hand should tear aside the curtain, and that forceful 
and even coarse epithets should be used of those who had been 
near and were all still dear; and there was an outburst of 
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indignation which was, in a measure at any rate, justifiable and 
certainly natural. 

Upon this followed, as was plainly to be seen by those who 
studied popular feeling by listening to intelligent conversation, 
something in the nature of a reaction; and men began to ask of 
themselves and of one another whether Mr. Kipling had not 
some sufficient reason for using the surgeon’s knife so ruthlessly 
upon what had clearly seemed to him the proud flesh of poy ular 
apathy. The smart of the chastisement, so to speak, had pissed 
away ; the lesson which it was meant to enforce remained ; and 
men began—even while they were still angry with the tea her, 
while they were still asking scornfully “‘ Who made thee a__uler 
and a judge ? ’—to consider what the nature of the lesson mig! = be, 
and how much of it was worthy to be learned. This, no di: ubt, 
was exactly what the teacher intended. He had meant to t uch 
men and women on the raw by speaking with brutal frank :ess, 
and, if it might so be that ultimate good should result rom 
his words, he was content to endure patiently, or it nay 
be with contempt, some personal abuse. He knew, prob bly, 
that before a truth can be impressed upon the p blic 
mind, it must be stated again and again, must be enunc ited 
in exaggerated form, and in language which is none the less 
effectual in the end if it raises angry passions and sa ‘age 
counter-blasts. He has, in truth, said in effect to the Bi: tish 
public—* Think what you will of me, call me by whats: ever 
names seem to you appropriate repartees for ‘muddied oafs’ and 
all the rest of it, but above all things think, consider ,our 
position.” 

Let us therefore put our heads together, and reflect upo © the 
poem in a calm spirit with a view to profit, if profit ther» be 
from the reflection. As a piece of advice to be taken lite ally 
the verses may be put aside at once. They are a ple: for 
universal conscription; but Mr. Kipling no more ex ects 
England to accept universal conscription than he really bel eves 
that we ‘ fawned”’—this is his most offensive phrase—or: the 
Colonies, or that every cricketer is ex hypothest a fool. But he 
does think, and we are of opinion also, that the nation may be 
stung to action upon sensible lines by his cutting words. No ody 
will suspect Country Lire, of all papers in the world, of 
lukewarmness in appreciation of the merits of our public 
school system of education, of failing to estimate at their 
full value those manly games of cricket and football which 
are essential and principal factors in the making of hard 
Englishmen. 

But, even here, it is necessary to say that athletics 
may be overdone, and that it is not altogether prudent 
entirely to neglect those exercises which go more directly 
than football or cricket to the making of soldiers. No 
sensible man desires war at any time, but every intelligent 
person knows that the way to avoid war is to be formidable, 
and there is a very simple method by which, at no expense 
worthy of mention, the British nation could, from five years 
after this date, and for ever afterwards, be rendered far more 
formidable than it ever has been. Taking asa staff of instructors 
time-expired soldiers of good character, we would establish 
compulsory drill not as a punishment, as is sometimes done 
foolishly, but as a part of the educational system of every school 
in the kingdom from the great public schools to the commonest 
Board school. Every boy should be compelled to learn 
disciplined movements in concert with others, and to acquire the 
rudiments of shooting with a rifle, if only on a miniature range. 
A correspondent of the Times would add riding also, and so 
would we, if possible. Of drill alone the advantages would 
be numerous and obvious. Physically, as is shown abun- 
dantly by experience with recruits, the boys would improve 
wonderfully ; they would certainly like the process, at least 
most of them would; and in case of emergency they would 
be the most splendid material which the heart of a comm«nder 
could desire to draw upon for an army. They would be ::cal- 
culably more useful than the peasants and the workmen oi 
foreign countries who serve with the colours reluctantly or a 
brief period, and then forget as quickly as possible all that they 
ever learned. Disadvantages there would be none, 

Then why should not such a system, very simil r to 
that cadet system of which the Prince of Wales becan an 
ardent admirer in the Colonies, be adopted at once? _ here 
is, in truth, no reason whatsoever; but if it be not 
adopted, then that hateful system of conscription ;-ems 
almost inevitable. 








Our Portrait [lustration. 


HE MARCHIONESS CAMDEN, whose portrai_ with 

that of her son forms our frontispiece, is the wife { the 

fourth Marquess, to whom she was married in 1898. She s the 

daughter of Lord and Lady Henry Neville. Lord and Lady 

Camden’s country seats are Bayham Abbey, Lamberhur: , an¢ 
The Priory, Brecon. 
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HILE mere men of letters, who might be supposed 
to have a first interest in the matter, were little 
dreaming of it, a British Academy has got itself 


formed, and a petition has been presented to the 

King for its incorporation. The immediate occa- 
sion it seems, was the prospect of an international gathering of 
Aca: 2mies in London in 1904. But the public will pay less 
heec to the excuse than to the constitution of the body which 
calls itself a British Academy, and which, therefore, whether it 
delib rately intended it or not, will be taken to represent the 
cult e and literature of the kingdom. In reality, it is not a 
Britih, but only a  Schoolmasters’, Academy. Of the 
fifty ‘‘immortals” who have already been elected, or who 
elect’ d themselves, and who have met as the British Academy, 
an 0 erwhelming majority are connected with the teaching 
profe:sion. A few names, such as those of Mr. A. 
Balfour and Mr. John Morley, appear to be ‘decorative and 
ornamental,” or designed to secure the acquiescence of both 
sides of the House of Commons, but, generally speaking, it 
seems to have been considered the one fatal disqualification 
that a candidate should have achieved anything in the very 
highest walk of literature, that is to say, the work of the imagi- 
nation. ‘The various college dignitaries, excellent as may have 
been their record within a small scholastic sphere, are entirely 
unknown beyond it, and what distinction they have earned in 
letters has been exclusively in the region which Carlyle used to 
sneer at as the kingdom of Dr. Dryasdust. 


No doubt the answer to these criticisms will be that the new 
body expressly declares its intention to confine itself to ‘the 
study of moral and political sciences.” But that is as if the 
Academy of Painting were to give out that it means to take no 
interest in portraiture and landscape, but to give its exclusive 
attention to, say, interiors or Dutch flower pieces. Already it 
is rumoured that the Academy will be pressed to name 
candidates for the Nobel prize, and if it succeeds in usurping the 
title of British Academy its interference with belles lettres can only 
beamatter of time. That is to say, English literature, which so far 
has inherited a glorious tradition of freedom from trammels and 
schools, will come to some extent under the influence and guidance 
ofthis body of pedants who do not think it worth while to include 
in their first list such names as, for example, those of Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. Meredith. No doubt if Tennyson had 
been alive they would have excluded him carefully too. The 
duty of men of letters, as distinguished from pedagogues and 
professors, would appear to be to resist with all their might the 
application of the title of British Academy to any such body. 
They are quite entitled to form what association they please, but 
they have no right to give this association a name which would 
infallibly cause it to be coupled with the class of men they have 
most carefully boycotted. At any rate, it will devolve on these 
most jealously to guard their interests from being affected in any 
way by this very academic academy, of which the Academicians 
are those who have never strayed into ‘‘ the groves, of Academe.” 

Dr. Krause has been sentenced to a period of a couple of 
years’ imprisonment for the crime of inciting Cornelius Broeksma 
to murder Mr. Forster, and he has to thank the English 
spirit of fair play and the acuteness of his counsel that the 
sentence is not heavier. Under martial law there can be little 
doul't but that Krause would have shared the fate of his con- 
federate and been shot as a spy. His closest partisan cannot 
deny the treachery of his conduct or the manner in which it 
stanis out in contrast to the frankness and generosity of Lord 
Roberts, under the cover of whose testimonial he pursued his 


. traitorous system. But he had the luck to engage the services 


ofa most. capable lawyer. The proceedings at the Old Bailey 
illus.rate the shrewdness with which Mr. Rufus Isaacs grasps 
the weakness of a case, and, at the same time, faces the 
ine\ table. He could not get Krause off altogether, but he 
mar \ged to whittle the charge down to its smallest dimensions. 
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True, the scathing remarks with which Lord Alverstone deliverel 
sentence might have stung any conscience not utterly blunted, 
but it is doubtful if the convict felt them. All the same, it is not 
unsatisfactory that our courts should have erred, if at all, on the 
side of leniency. The result at least proves the impartiality of 
English law. 


It is impossible not to feel sorry when a young man not 
many years past his majority has his career cut short by a 
platoon of musketry at three in the morning. But if ever a man 
deserved such a fate it was Commandant Scheepers. Those who 
carry on war must be taught that even this dreadful game has 
rules that may not be broken with impunity, and the acts of 
Scheepers bore more resemblance to those of savages than of 
civilised nations. He seems to have been one of those Boers 
who think killing is no murder when a black man happens to be 
the victim, and that any retaliation is fair, whether it injures the 
innocent or not. Wrecking of trains, burning of farm-houses, 
torturing of prisoners—these are the misdeeds for which he died. 
Under the circumstances Lord Kitchener would have been guilty 
of unpardonable weakness had he not confirmed the verdict 
passed in Court on December 30th. No accusations of cruelty 
and no slanders of an interested and envious continental Press 
ought to hinder justice from being dealt out to miscreants of this 
kind. A few stern examples would probably have the effect 
once and for all of checking the reckless destruction in which 
Boers have engaged since the beginning of the war. 


Ever there has been a great contest between the lily and 
the rose—in the minds of poets and sentimental persons, be it 
observed—and this year it has taken a very practical form. 
Which shall be the Coronation flower? Perhaps some will ask 
what the simple words mean. Is King Edward VII. expected 
to issue an official statement through the Gazette, or will 
Parliament decide the momentous question? Failing either of 
these, the battle of the flowers is being quite keenly waged. 
Those who are in favour of the lily—the lily of the valley in 
particular—point to its exquisite white beauty, its fragrance, 
and above all the Queen’s partiality. On the other side it is 
urged that the lily emblematically belongs to France, and that 
it would be absurd to wear it, or the fleur-de-lis, on the occasion 
of an English King’s Coronation. If we have a national flower 
it is the rose, and history attests how ere now the partisans of 
civil war have ranged themselves under the red and white roses. 
Besides, add they with prosaic matter-of-factness, the Coronation 
is to take place in the month of roses, and it is far and away the 
more natural flower for the occasion. We are afraid the 
rosarians have the better of the argument. 





Most of those who have given the matter a thought wiil 
heartily endorse the Duke of Argyll’s lately expressed views 
about the need for more physical training for children. Especially 
ought the parents of girls to heed his remarks. Boys, unless 
exceptionally treated, will find exercise for themselves in cricket, 
football, and other games, but tradition is still strong against 
girls. In many hundreds of schools where children of the 
genteel middle-classes are taught, nothing whatever is done to 
develop the physical strength of girls, while they are expected to 
do so much music, needlework, writing, and similar tasks as to 
interfere seriously with their health. Nor do we find fault at all 
with the Duke’s suggestion that a portion of Sunday should be 
devoted to this form of education. It need interfere with no 
religious duties, and whatever tends to health of body is very 
unlikely to be injurious to the spirit. The case in elementary 
schools is quite as bad. No sooner do girls get into their teens 
than they are required to do a certain amount of housework, 
often of a very sedentary kind, and in addition the national 
schoolmaster sets far too many home lessons. It cannot be too 
deeply impressed on parents and governors that excellent as the 
mens sana is, that it should be 7 corpore sano is just as essential. 

There is something that raises the whole pathos of human 
life in the fading into the background of the great events that have 
affected our race. A little while, and there will be no survivor 
from the siege of Lucknow, none from the Balaclava charge; a 
little longer, and those who fought as youths in the Boer War 
will be a diminished and diminishing band of veterans. Such 
tnoughts must come into the minds of many who read of the 
death of Lady Sophie Cecil. She was one of three daughters of 
that Duke and Duchess of Richmond who gave the famous ball 
on the eve of Waterloo, and she used to tell how, after being 
bundled off to bed as a child of six should be, she stole down- 
stairs and watched the assemblage of fair women and brave 
men from behind a screen. That is eighty-seven years ago, and 
surely there must be truth in the assertion that she was the Jast 
of those who remembered the occasion. She was married to Sir 
Thomas Cecil, whom she long survived, in the year of Queen 
Victoria’s Coronation, and so her death dissolves an interesting 
connection with the past. 
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It was in accordance with the fitness of things that the 
death of Mr. Vincent Stuckey, chairman of the familiar West 
Country Bank, should revive the well-worn story of the West 
Countryman who declined to accept a Bank of England note, 
crying in contempt, ‘Gi’ oi Stuckey.” The story is a chestnut, 
of course, but it is of the edible kind, and it is easily digested, for 
it takes us back to a period which, albeit quite near in point of 
time, is practically almost remote. The private note system is 
almost, perhaps quite, extinct in England now, but within the last 
twenty-five years we have known the converse of the West 
Country story. <A certain undergraduate wishing to return to 
Oxford from North Wales was reduced to a £10 note of the Old 
Bank of Oxford, which, indeed, he was somewhat proud of 
possessing. But it was refused at the railway booking office. 
So he lost his train and thereby was unable to put in an 
appearance on the right day at Oxford, and was compelled to 
make explanation. Heremembers, with some amusement, that 
the explanation was not implicitly believed: that is the usual 
fate of true explanations. 


As a matter of fact, it is a convenient thing that the paper 
money of the country, at any rate when sums are considerable, 
should all be issued from the Bank of England. As for the one- 
pound notes which flourish in Scotland and in Northern Ireland, 
the Saxon is apt to regard them with mixed feelings, especially 
when, on recrossing the Border, or on returning across the Irish 
Channel, he finds that they are worth 1gs. 6d. only, unless he 
takes the trouble to carry them to the right place for changing. 
Economically they may be valuable; practically they are a 
nuisance. But they are not so bad as the paper money of the 
United States and Canada. There all the bills of small value are 
dirty and noisome, first-rate conductors of disease, exceedingly 
puzzling at night-time. To pay off a “hack” (that is to say, a 
cab) with a bill by indifferent light is a business which very often 
proves to have been more costly than was intended. 


IN STOKE CHURCIIYARD, 

Standing where oft he stood, mute I repeat 

The poet’s plaintive dirge which charm’d the ear 

Ere sad experience to the heart brought near 
The tenderest touches of that voice so sweet ; 
And, like a home revisited, I greet 

Familiar forms which in the dusk appear— 

The ‘‘ivied tow’r” and ‘‘ rugzed elms” are here 
Where Silence broods in her secure retreat. 
Here in this peaceful plot his ashes lie 

Whose muse has made its precinct classic ground, 
Who ever shunn’d the world’s fastidious eye ; 

Here sleep those village worthies all around 
Whose narrow fortunes woke his tuneful sigh, 

Like murmuring dove’s, wherewith the woods resound. 

R. Bruce BosweELt. 


The housing question was very inadequately debated the 
other night ina House of Commons which ever seems to grow 
less fit for dealing with practical questions. Someone is required 
to show exactly how far working men are themselves responsible 
for the crush. It is a fact beyond argument that the cost of 
building now renders it absolutely impossible for houses to be 
put up at the cost, and therefore let at the rent, of twenty years 
ago. Not only has there been a rise in material and wages, but 
what has been called the “ca’ canny” policy of the men has 
curtailed the quantity of work to be got from them. In con- 
sequence houses cannot be erected on business principles, that is 
to say, to provide a fair interest on capital that will at once offer 
the accommodation required by the modern working man, and do 
so at a price he can afford. This is plainly seen in the country, 
where all but philanthropists have ceased building. . Perhaps the 
best way out of the difficulty would be for the men to co-operate 
among themselves and erect cottages or blocks of houses suitable 
to their requirements. On the principle that self-help is the best 
help, that would be better than waiting for an inert House of 
Commons. 


A trawling case that came before the Grimsby justices on 
Monday deserves at least passing notice. ‘he charge was 
brought by the Orient Company against a certain apprentice 
who refused to go to sea, but the superintendent of the Board of 
Trade pointed out that the trawler sailed under a foreign flag, 
whereupon the Mayor, very properly as we think, dismissed the 
case with a very common-sense remark, to the effect that if 
trawling companies desire British protection they must sail 
under the British flag. It is a decision that will considerably 
affect quite a number of companies that for reasons not requiring 
to be stated choose to sail under foreign colours. Let us hope 
that the example of the Mayor of Grimsby will be taken as a 
precedent. There is no duty more incumbent upon us as a 
nation, if we are to do what Lord Rosebery calls the spadework 
of efficiency, than that of cherishing and fostering the sea-going 
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callings. From the trawler, the fishing smack, the Sailing 
vessel, and the steamer must we look for the supply of seamen 
without whom the Admiralty will build ships in vain. 


Salmon fishing has begun—legally, if not practically, 
Sometimes it begins practically, before the legal commence:nent, 
This year, however, there has been so’ much “ snow brot.” jp 
those northern rivers which are open that the fisherman h:s not 
been able to ply his trade or art. Nevertheless, the snow is for 
the fisher’s ultimate benefit. For years the cry has bee.. that 
we should do no good till we had a heavy snowfall. Noy. that 
we have it, let us hope for great things. 


It is by avery tragic irony of fate that the late C. ptain 
C. de St. Croix, member of an old Jersey family, met his leath 
one day last week. The deceased officer belonged to th and 
Queen’s Regiment, and had served in the Crimean War. He 
was especially noted, however, as a tiger killer, and it ha: been 
claimed for him that he had killed more tigers on foot th 1 any 
other man in India. He scorned the comparative security >f the 
howdah and the elephant’s back. All round, he was one °f the 
finest big-game shots that we have had, and absoiutely fe: rless, 
After so many exciting dangers safely passed, he was run Jown 
by an omnibus at the Charing Cross crossing, and died with 1 less 
than four-and-twenty hours. 


Among the testimonies that reach us of the general mi Iness 
of the winter, so far as it has gone, is news of a nest wi’: five 
young ones in a garden in the north of Sussex as ea ly as 
January roth. The nest, of course, was a robin’s—no oth: - bird 
would put such confidence in the future; but even fo. this 
earliest nester the date is unusual, especially for so advat ed a 
nursery as to contain young already hatched. 


The result of a recent trial at law will, we think, surprise 
not a few shooters, but, on the whole, is likely to prove a 
pleasant surprise to the majority. It was a case in which one 
shooter claimed and received compensation for injuries in /licted 
by the discharge of another’s gun. To put it concretely, A 
peppered B, B went to law for compensation, and was awarded 
a hundred pounds. Considerable negligence on the pari of A 
seems to have been proved—a fact that the jury very properly took 
into consideration in awarding the damages; but whether or no 
the idea is new to the legal mind, to the mind of the average 
shooter, certainly, the notion is a novel one, and perhaps contains 
a grain of comfort that, the next time your free-shooting frien¢ 
peppers your legs, you can come on him for substantial damages. 
That should salve the sting of the pellets very considerably. 
But, after all, it is rather as a preventive than a cure that this 
precedent may be valuable. Possibly, if regard for the life and 
safety of friends in the shooting-field is not enough to makea 
man careful in the carrying and discharge of his gun, a vision 
of the possible pecuniary penalty involved in reckless shooting 
may cause him ascruple. We should not scorn the most ignoble 
means to gain that end. 


An extraordinary oljét d'art was sold at Stevens’s well-known 
rooms in Covent Garden last week. This was a glass case 
containing three petrified monkeys, which was put up to auction, 
and realised the sum of forty-five guineas. These monkeys were 
discovered some few years ago in a cave near Kroonstadt, in the 
Orange River Colony, where they were found on a ledge at the 
side of the said cave. It is supposed that they took refuge there 
from a fierce storm which was raging, and the probability :s that 
the storm occasioned a high rising of the river near, which 
entered the cave and imprisoned them therein. They were 
evidently a “happy pair” with their offspring, as one was wuitea 
“baby,” and the mother had her arm round it as if to s! ‘eld it 
from harm. Hunger was apparently the cause of deat), not 
drowning, as the bodies were much emaciated.- The cave, 
being of limestone formation, had preserved the bodies in a 
wonderful way, and as specimens of petrified animal: they 


occasioned much interest and a keen competition in the sale:oom. 
4 


It will be interesting to see (or to hear by report) the result 
of the turning down of the salmon ova in the Oichill (Oy ill, or 
however it pleases the authorities to spell the river’s name), undet 
the auspices of Dr. Almond of Loretto. Dr. Almond is the roving 
spirit, as we understand, of a syndicate that owns the w! ole o! 
the small river from source to mouth; or at least for as m ch 0! 
its length as it can carrysalmon. It lends itself, therefore, under 
these circumstances, peculiarly well to investigation of : 2rtall 
problems of salmon life, and to the success of such expedie’ ts for 
increasing the salmon population as the one cited. Ther. is 00 
sign, it is said, of the return of the smolts turned in at 
Teddington. Possibly it is too early to form great expect tons. 
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Possibly, too, it is unwise to form great expectations of the 
Thames as a salmon river until Nature shall anticipate Art in 
reimporting the fish. We hear of a grilse caught in the estuary 
and of sea-trout far up; but these are no new things. Natal 
seems to have proved its capacity as a salmon-bearing country, 
and the Government is importing ova on a large scale. 


\ slight diversion from the ruling “passions” of Ping- 
Pon: and Bridge is the Quotation Party. This isthe successor, 
for i.e season, to Progressive Whist and the Book Parties 
whic) were popular during the last few years. The new 
amu:ement consists in each guest wearing a card, on which is 
writt-1 distinctly some quotation from prose or verse. On his 
entra. ce he is presented with a programme and pencil, the 
prog: mme being double columned, to enable the competitor to 
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write the origin of the quotation in one and the name of the 
author in the other. A prize is offered as in the other com- 
petitions, and is awarded to the one who discovers the most 
quotations and their authors. Discerning the one without the 
other will not count, and the game may be rendered even 
more complicated if chapter and verse be insisted upon. 
This, however, is not usually done. Well-known lines, familiar 
to the general, are much more amusing; and as amusement, 
not serious business, is intended, nursery rhymes and merrv 
lilts are much more in evidence. Those who wear them 
should be able to stand an examination as to author and 
origin, and absolutely correct wording is the order of the day, 
otherwise disqualification may be insisted on. As in other 
recreations of a like nature it is a raison d’étre fora pleasant social 
function in which young and old can participate. 


THE RETRIEVER TRIALS. 


~ HE second annual 
meeting of the 
Retriever Society, 


under the patronage 

and support of the 
Inter’ tional Gun-dog League, 
was { -d for January 14th and 
15th,« the estate ot Mr. 2. S; 
Hall, -ar Brandon in Norfolk. 
This > ace lies in the midst of 
a dist’ ct as celebrated for its 
came s it is notorious for its 
absen. > of agricultural value. 
It ans vers to Lord Salisbury’s 
descri) ion of the great extent 
of Afr can soil under the in- 
fluenc. of France; that is to 
say, is somewhat “light 
land.’ But it is a splendid 
game ‘ ountry, and this portion 
is taken care of by its present 
posse sor, who delights in the 
big fi: woods alternating with 
square fields that have both 
been piotted out with a view to 
game, and would, in their 
natural state, grow nothing in 
the world but bracken. A 
great deal of common, or rather 
uncultivated, land is still left, 
and naturally we expected that 
pheasants walked up in this splendid undergrowth of bracken 
would afford just the chances to the guns that so often result in 
those wing-tipped birds that give the retrievers the best of all 
trials, in full view of watchful and critical eyes. Curionsly enough 
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MEET ON 


SNOWING IN THE WOOD. 
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the bracken proved almost a failure in this respect, and 
winged birds as the result of walking up were almost nil. 
People who prefer walked up birds are generally laughed to 
scorn as poor shots, but on this occasion it must be confessed 
that the tall pheasants were in 
the most danger, and missing 
the clumsy rising pheasants 
was the rule rather than the 
exception, even by those who 
had shown the tall ones that 
straight powder could bring 
sudden death to them. 

This being the case, con- 
trary to all expectation of the 
management, nearly all the 
dog work had to be done at 
the end of drives, and for 
two very good reasons this did 
not prove quite satisfactory. 
In the first place, there were 
differences of tomin. to 20min., 
or even longer, in the elapsed 
periods before the dogs were 
called into request for different 
wing-tipped birds; so that 
equality of tasks set was not 
probable. Lucky it was under 
such circumstances that there 
were heaps of game brought 
down, and sometimes more 
runners than the dogs could 
deal with satisfactorily, not 
only owing to the length of 
time elapsed after the fall, but 
perhaps a little owing to the 
absence of good noses, and 
certainly in some measure due 
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ground. The first day, too, 
was somewhat of a trying one 
for photography, for there were 
leaden clouds and sometimes 
smart falls of snow. 

The class of dogs entered 
was curiously interesting, the 
spectators numerous and much 
interested in the proceedings, 
as well they might be, for 
after a lapse of nearly thirty 
years retriever trials have been 
revived in a manner that loos 
as if they might have wide- 
extending influences in the 
future; why, will be apparent 
as the story unfolds. 

A start was made soon 
after ten o’clock on Tuesday at 
a point about three miles from 
Brandon on the Mundford 
road, towards which a wood 
was driven. Here about 
twenty pheasants fell, but with 
no runners amongst them as 
far as one individual could 
make out when there were in 
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covert two retrievers hunting before two judges, one at each end 
ofa long line of eight guns. One of the dogs engaged here was Mr. 


C. Cuthbert Eley’s 
Bergholt Jane, one 
of those entered last 
year, but now, from 
domestic affairs, 
somewhat too slow 
in collecting the 
three or four dead 
pheasants she was 
sent for. Mr. A. 
T. Williams’s Don 
of Gerwn, a son of 
Rust, the winner 
last year, was 
quicker about his 
work, and _ picked 
up some dead 
pheasants without 
loss of time, as also 
did Mr. B. J. War- 
wick’s Sandiway 
Dexter, who, at 
Aldridge’s, had cost 
his owner 7o guineas 
last June. In the 
next drive towards 
fern-made hurdles 
(disposed in line to 
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answer for butts between two coverts) there were streams of 
pheasants and plenty of killing, in fact too much, for there was 
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not a runner amongst the lot as far as could be observ: 
Sandiway Dexter, just mentioned, elected at this point to 


WAITING. 
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some premat 
retrieving, a 
committed him 
badly, — but 
nevertheless  ¢ 
tinued with by 
judges, Mr. 
Arkwright and 
Rev. W. Serjea 
son, who doubt] 
saw in him ¢ 
makings of a go 
dog, although it w 
impossible that 
could win in su 
staid company. 
Mr. Remnant’s 
Wenhaston Rajah 
collected several 
dead birds all right 
here. He isa nine 
months’ puppy, and 
son of one of the 
winners last year. 
He was then sent 
to get a runner, and 
failed, as also did 
Don of Gerwn, who 


was asked to wipe his eye, but as a dead pheasant was picked 
up, itis not certain whether there ever was a runner in this case. 


x 
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In the next drive 


Abbott, who was 


handling Rust, the winner last year, 


but now as fat asa 


pig and quite out of 


form, wounded a hen pheasant and set 
Rust to find it. She failing, Captain 
W. G. Eley’s Bergholt Dart was asked 


to do the business. 


was not forthcoming, but Dart brought 
out a running cock which Rust mig 


equally have found. 


The hen, however, 


In the next driv: 


Mr. Wentworth Reeve’s ‘Treason, a 


black flat-coated 
sensible-looking 


dog with a_ very 


head, got a dead 


pheasant, but failed with a runner after 
roding it for a short distance. Th 
Bergholt Dart and Rust each had 


try for a wounded 
them hunted the g 


on this occasion, and the bird was | 


bird, but neither 


round very quich 
] 


In the next heat Don of Gerwn ¢ 


several dead birds 


quickly, Berg! 


Jill distinguished herself by getting 


runner fairly well, 
Marden Nep picked 
Then followed 


and Mr. Bolt 
up a dead pheas: 


the best drive of : 


day, for the pbeasants were fo: 


across an open com 
of a mile, to covert 


mon, three-quar 
on higher grou 


and they came with a side wind : 
high, and here some of the guns sho 


they were quite a 


t home with g 
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birds. Here, too, there were several times half-a-dozen dead 
pheasants in the air together, but in spite of this, strange to relate, 
there was only one runner amongst the lot, and he went to ground 
in arabbit hole. Rust got a dead one and a wounded bird, and 
Marden Nep extracted the subterranean bird, but not without 
injury, a fault which was excusable here, but which had also been 
exhibited in different circumstances. This was the end of this doc. 

The next draw was canvas, and r 
Mr. Hall’s good lunch consoled us 
fo. the defeats of our friends. Then 
th. drive was an open, bracken-covered 
cc::mon, and French partridges mostly 
th game. Here Mr. B. J. Warwick's 
Co otess got a couple of dead ones very 
we . but quite failed to hunt the line of 
qa y nner, and, besides, she had to be 
spc <n to in order to keep her steady 
du: ig the drive. Sandiway Dexter, 
sti]. 1 the stake, exhibited real quick- 
nes in finding a bird on this occasion. 
Th: . we had another covert driven, and 
five ‘unners were marked down in a 
pat. of bracken. Mr. Reeve’s Treason 
wa: ut on the line of one that had run 
som. distance in the open, but failed to 
rode ‘ out, and, although he produced 
two out of five from the patch of 
brac on, it was by accidentally dropping 
on t them and not by rode hunting. 
The Jjay’s work ended by Bergholt 
Dart and Bergholt Jill each getting a 
fair «inner very quickly at either end 
of th~ line of guns. 

\Vednesday’s work was expected to 
be far better for chances to get runners, 
because it was to be walking up in line, 
but the pheasants defeated the ends of 
man, and either got up wild or layso  W. A. Rouch. 
close that a line of sixty beaters failed 
to flush them until the guns had passed out of reach. In one 
patch of low broom covert, as flat as a table, the pheasants rose 
6oyds. or 7oyds. in the air, a remarkable object-lesson in driving 
that space does not permit a description of. Jn this stuff, 
Mr. Remnant’s dog failed to get a running pheasant in the 
midst of moving fur and feather. Walking up proving a failure, we 
tried driving again, and here it was that Sandiway Dexter again 
distinguished himself by a premature retrieve, and was obviously 
out of it. Then in bracken Mr. Warwick’s Countess, althougn 
put on at once, could not manage a runner, and Don of Gerwn 
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7 ‘ 
got a supposed runner, but it was unfortunately a dead bird. 
Raiah, asked to get the Countess’s runner, did not succeed, and 
in the next drive Bergholt Dart failed to find a runner that had 
gore back on the foiled ground of the beaten covert ; meantime 
Mr. Remnant’s Rajah got a dead one, and also a runner 
in the unfoiled bracken. One of the best drives of the 
day was still to come, and out of the eight shooters a 
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couple of the guns succeeded in bringing down seven runners 
in one small corner of covert. Dart got one very well, 
and Rust roded out another halfway across a drive, but 
could not carry it into the covert on the other side, where 
the writer saw the bird go, so that when the judges immediately 
afterwards gave their awards—Mr. C. Eley’s Bergholt Jill first, 
Captain W. G. Eley’s Bergholt Dart second, Mr. Remnant’s 
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Wenhaston Rajah third, Mr. Abbott’s Rust reserve —no surprise 
was felt, and the satisfactory part of the business was that the 
second prize fell to a daughter of the winner of the same position 
last season, viz., Bergholt Dale, and third prize to a son of the 
holder of the third place on that occasion also; this was Mr. 
Remnant’s Wenhaston Roy, sire of Rajah. The latter, being the 
only puppy in the stake, naturally took the puppy special. Dart 
won the challenge cup, reserved for members of the society, and 
she also scored for the special as the handsomest bitch in the 
stake, as did Sandiway Dexter for the best-looking dog. Mr. 
Remnant took the handler’s honours for 
h:s working of Rajah, and the above- 
mentioned Jill was thought by the judges 
to have shown best nose. This, with 
votes of thanks, concluded the meeting 
at 1.30 on Wednesday, January 15th, and 
it is very satisfactory to see that the 
winners of one year beget the best of 
another. 


SHIRE SALE . 
. AT TRING. 


T Tring on January 15th the 
first of the year’s great Shire 
sales was held, and it may 
be said at once that the 
results are of good omen. 

The record average price made by 
Lord Llangattock at the Hendre in 
Ig00 was not broken, and the next to 
it—that at Sandringham—was not 
reached, but beyond these two no 
higher prices have been realised in the 
annals of the breed. There were forty 
animals for sale, and the total amount 
obtained for them was £8,709 I5s., giving 
an average of £2174s.10}d. Those who 
saw what an excellent lot they were, and 
Copyrigh*\—""C L." in what admirable condition, will not con- 

sider thisamount excessive. The first to 

come into the ring was the famous old mare Bury Starlight, and 
she was bought by Lord Middleton for 200 guineas. Rokeby 
Esther and Blythwood Nora made respectively 130 guineas and 
135 guineas, and the next to come was Windley Blossom, own 
sister to Windley Lily, sold at the previous sale for 430 guineas. 
She is the dam of Comfort and Content, and was ultimately 
knocked down to Mr. Kearns for 410 guineas. Now came the 
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flower of the collection, Alston Rose, the’ splendid condition she 
was in calling forth a spontaneous cheer from the spectators, 
nearly all of whom, it need scarcely be said, were keen judges 
of a Shire. The bidding for last year’s champion mare began 
at 300 guineas, and leapt to 400 and then to 500 guineas 
at a bound, the ultimate purchaser being Mr. Hudson of 
Danesfield, at the price of 750 guineas. Mr. P. L. Miles 
gave 440 guineas for Saxon Girl, and the next to appear was 
that typical Shire mare, the Nun. At Peterborough last year 
the judges put Alston Rose second to her, and opinion was 
nearly all in support of them. It was somewhat of a surprise, 
therefore, when the Duke of Westminster was able to secure this 
magnificent mare for 410 guineas, the explanation perhaps being 
that while Alston Rose was at the very top of her form, the Nun 
was not at anything like her best. The Duke, however, would 
seem to have got a bargain. Following this came a few sterling 
and yet not super-excellent mares, and then another extra good 
one in the shape of Royal Rose, for whom Mr. Victor Cavendish 
gave 400 guineas. For the King Mr. Beck purchased Dorothy 
Drew, a red roan by Prince Harold out of Hendre Duchesse, for 
300 guineas. Sixteen brood mares worked out at the average of 
£294 6s. 6d.—not an exceptionally high one, as it was the opinion 
of competent judges that a finer collection had never been seen 
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together. There were eight three year old fillies, of which the 
best was Fortress, a brown by Markeaton Royal Harold out of 
Blythwood Nora. After some smart competition she fell to 
Mr. Hamer Toogood for 410 guineas, and was generally 
considered cheap at the price. Lady Wantage purchased 
Desford Lassie, a brown by Eastford Lad out of Claudine, for 
200 guineas, and the average for the eight was £164 Is. 3d, 
Of the three stallions sold, Conqueror’s Boy was bought © 
Mr. Cross for 320 guineas, the others going for 120 guineas aid 
60 guineas. Of seven two year old fillies Sir J. B. Map 
purchased the bay Victoria’s Queen, by Moors Thumper out 
Childwick Victoria for 360 guineas; Mr. A. Henderson ga: 
410 guineas for Birdsall Stately, a bay by Minestrel out of Sta 
and the Marquess of Winchester gave 350 guineas for t 
chestnut Sunset, by Anchorite out of Bury Starlight. T 
yearling fillies did not do so well, the best prices realised bei: 
120 guineas for Blossom’s Lass and 1ooguineas for Girton Hazar 

For purposes of comparison it may be useful to recall t! 
the most important sales held last year were those of Sir J. 
Maple and Mr. Muntz, the former making an average 
£196 18s. 4d., and the latter £186 18s. 4d. At the former 
most remarkable price was £546 6s. for a yearling filly, and 
the latter £693 for a brood mare. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN HOMESTEAD. 


MR. KIPLINGS SUMMER RESIDENCE. 


to the houses shown in these photographs. The first 
is the property of an Empire-maker in the person of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and for the South African summer he 
has lent it to that troubadour of Thomas Atkins and singer 


A GREAT number of diverse causes unite to impart interest 





7HE WOOLSACK: GARDEN EN1TRANCE AND STOEP. 


of Imperial thought, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who is now «in 
his way out. The conjunction is a very noteworthy o 
Even those most prone to dwell on the faults of Mr. Cecil Rho« ss 
do not fail to admit how much he has done to extend what is 
called in the King’s title “the British dominions beyond + ie 
seas.” In him is incarnate the practi: «| 
spirit of Englishmen, that spirit whi 
has sent ‘the regiment that never 
was ‘listed”’ to explore and trade aid 
civilise. We do not claim for the 
men of this army that they have been 
animated with fine sentiments or lofty 
ideals—those who perform the har 
work of the world seldom are — bu 
they carried out in a hard, practica 
manner that precept of Carlyle’s, “ Do 
that duty which lies nearest to thee, 
the next will become nearer, doabler.” 
And Mr. Kipling has acted a_ very 
different part. His business has been 
to raise the steam. It is the merit of 
his verse that it has literally split the 
ear of the groundlings. Thousands 
to whom Keats and Shelley ana 
Tennyson are as Greek have been 
stirred by his pictures of East and 
West, his glorification of that wide 
realm of ours oversea, and his inter 
pretation of the common soldier. To 
him in a great degree is due that 
national enthusiasm which has made 
Empire-building possible, and which 
has sustained the country and carried 
it through the Boer War. Very fitly, 
then, is his name joined to that of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes in regard to a house 
the architecture and building of which 
mark a great advance in colonial taste 
and culture. 

At the beginning it is very natural 
for a colony to be backward in the fine 
arts. The men who are attracted first 
are not poets, painters, musicians, avd 
architects, but errant knights who ‘0 
not mind carrying their lives in t! 
hands, so that only they may beh 
new lands and meet ‘adventt 
brave and new.” Following th 
come the workers—farmers, garden: 
labourers, tradesmen, and it may 
miners and prospectors. During m: 
generations, however, the energy 
the colonist is all expended on lal 
—winning back land from the be 
and the savage, uprooting, plough: 
reducing to civilisation, setting 
mills and factories, trading and toi! 
In those days the merest shanty « s 
for a house, and there is no time 2 
spare for those refinements that beau y 
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life in older com- 
munities. Then 
there iS no over- 
powering incen- 
tive even to make 
buildings = dur- 
abie. In early 
lieval Eng- 
there might 
have been 
muchculture, but 
the great feudal 
lorc built himself 
cas! 'esand towers 
amoag powerful 
and inscrupulous 
ne ghbours 
alw ys ready to 
quarrel, and 
nev: r slack about 
sett! ng their dis- 
pute with the 
swo d. A Front 
de | ceuf or a De 
Lac’ could not 
affo: 1 to live in 
a ti -pot house, 
and hence in 
thos early times 
were erected 
man enduring 
examples of 
arch tecture. But 
in the colony of 
to-day no such 


we 


motive operates, THE WOOLSACEK: THE HALT. 


and how long it 

takes for a new country to develop art in any shape may be seen 
from the examples of the United States and Canada, where 
nearly all the fine things are of very modern date indeed. Cape 
Colony, however, forms a notable exception to the general rule. 
The Dutchmen of two centuries back, those pioneer colonists 
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who went out 
under the aus- 
pices of the 
Dutch East 
India Company, 
carried with 
them an_=earchi- 
tectural tradition 
which they had 
to adapt to anew 
climate and new 
surroundings. 
Building was at 
first done under 
such difficulties 
that at one time 
all operations had 
to be suspended 
because the last 
wheelbarrow 
was broken and 
there was no 
wood left to 
make more. 
Slave labour 
was employed, 
and the materials 
used were 
bricks and tiles 
then made at the 
Cape, small red 
bricks from Hol- 
land called 
“Amsterdam 
bricks,’ teak 
and ebony from 
India, stink 
wood, yellow wood, and iron wood from the colony. Several 
of these old houses remain, and Mr. Herbert Baker, in these 
new homesteads erected for Mr. Cecil Rhodes, has taken 
them as his model, and the style he employs is that of the 
ancient Cape farmhouse. One of the distinctive features is the 


THE ATRIUM. 
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South African correspondent 
thus describes the state of affairs 
in that town: ‘ This state of 
war makes it difficult to work 
at our peaceful craft; the 
refinements of life seem 0 
misplaced when we should al| 
be fighting, but I hope it .yil| 





make us bigger and stro ver 
in work—a lesson wl ich yl] 
come home to the \ iole 
nation.” It would be ex. 


tremely interesting to fo ow 
the line of thought struck out 
in those last words, since re 
can be no manner of cd. ibt 
that the experience of the ast 
few years must exercise an 


effect on things” even so 
remote, apparently, as est tic 
taste. But those who ve 
come face to face with h 


stern realities as are im) ed 
by constant danger, con: int 
witnessing of death and b 5d- 
shed, night marches, hu: ‘er 
thirst, and all the other | rd- 
ships of a long campaign, vill 
be mentally purged of n. iny 
trivial ideals and aspirat ns 
and feel a freshened app ‘ite 
for what is strong, simple, ind 
true; in other words, they vill 
gain a finer taste even in 





THE WOOLSACK: INTERIOR OF DINING-ROOM. architecture. 
Now, as to the hoises 
gable, that of Welgelegen following a type fairly common at the before us; they are built on the Groote Schuur property of 
Cape. It seems to have been adapted from the eighteenth century Mr. Rhodes, and are situated on a wooded slope of Table 
gables at Amsterdam. Other characteristic features are, in Mr. Mountain, a mass of which is seen in one of the photographs. The 
Baker’s words, ‘the tall wooden barred sash windows, carved site of the one lent to Mr. Kipling was previously occupied by an 
transomed doors, and carved fanlights.” The broad stoep and the old house, but it, being of unburnt brick, was unable to stand the 
trees are too characteristic to need dwelling upon. One of the climate, and its architectural features had entirely disappeared. As 
first impressions made by these houses is the pleasant one that will be seen, adroit use has been made of the exceptionally fine 
such fine building has been done in troubled times. We have to old oaks that shade the stoeps. Both of the houses are faced 
remember that South Africa is still practically in a state of war, outside with flat plaster, whitewashed, and the roofs covered is C 
and this war has produced a kind of paralysis in Cape Town. A with hand-made English tiles. The woodwork of the Woolsack inte 
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WHLGELEGEN: 


is of teak. We take this house first because of its personal 
interest, but it and the other, Welgelegen, ought reaily to be 
studied together. Perhaps the best general idea of the latter 
will be gained from the picture of the garden entrance 
or stoep, showing as it does the well-proportioned steps 
between the shadowing trees and an inviting door, which 
seems to convey no obscure hint of the pleasure to be 
derived from the flowers and plants when these are further 
developed. 

The Woolsack is a one-storey building, of which the chief 
feature is the atrium shown in our picture. Its white columns are 
in the centre of the house, and from it doors lead to all 
the various apartments. In time it will be filled with 
orange trees and hydrangeas 
in tubs. There can be little 
doubt in regard to the advis 
abilitv of retaining this excel- 
lent feature of the old Roman 
house in a climate such as that 
of South Africa, and we may 
fairly assume that it will be 
put to a use not altogether 
unlike that prevalent in old 
days, though the temptation to 
make it a smoking lounge must 
be almost irresistible. 

There isa pleasant sugges- 
tion of the old-fashioned farm- 
house in the dining-room, with 
its solid table and _ chairs, 
glass cupboard, and dresser 
with plates and jugs. As a 
matter of fact, nearly all the 
furniture for this house was 
picked up from the old colonial 
farmhouses, the remainder, 
with the exception of a few 
cottage things brought from 
England, being made locally. 

Undoubtedly this is the best 
method of securing what 
wil) continue to yield com- 
fort and satisfaction. 
Imagination shudders to con- 
template what the result would 
have been if Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
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had simply ordered his furniture in the orthodox style from a 
dealer. 

For our own part, we greatly like the idea of sitting 
down to meals in a room modelled far more on the farm- 
house than on the mansion. This feeling is also stimulated by 
the hall, which has a clock that ought to have ticked, if it did 
not, to several generations of stout colonial farmers—it is the 
sort of clock that Mr. Shandy wound up every Saturday night, 
the sort that told Giles, the farmer, what time he should be out 
and about among his labourers, and whose endless tick-tock 
emphasised the Sunday afternoon stillness and co-operated with 
Harvey's ‘‘ Meditations” or the ‘ Book of Martyrs” to produce that 
refreshing slumber that once a week he permitted himself to indulge 
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in. The teak and whitewash too suggest memories of the oak 
timbering stil] to be seen in many an old English home. Altogether 
it is most pleasant and gratifying to be able to describe work like 
this as having been done in our colonies. Here at home it would 
be considered highly satisfactory, and out there it is something 
more. Welgelegen was built for Mr. J. B. Currey, the estate 
agent of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and, as will be seen, follows as 
intelligently as does the W oolsack, in its gable windows and 
general architecture, the model set in the old colonial farmhouses. 
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Like the other, Welgelegen is faced with flat plaster outside, 
and the roof covered with hand-made E nglish tiles. All the 
woodwork is painted green, while that of the Woolsack is black 
and white. The pergola surrounding the two sides of Welgelegen 
will soon be covered with trellised vines. We understand that 
the architect, Mr. Herbert Baker, has been chosen for the 
proposed new cathedral at Cape Town, and the taste shown jy 
this work appears to offer an augury of success in the more 
ambitious undertaking. 








KENNELS—GREAT @ 


NDER my eyes lie 
excellent photo- 
graphs illustrating 
the splendid range 
of buildings erected 

at Sandringham for the dogs 
in which the King and Queen 
delight, with a catholicity of 
taste which is a pleasure to all 
lovers of dogs. Hard by are 
some pictures from the Royal 
Kennels at Windsor, including 
the seat from which the late 
Queen liked to watch her dogs 
as they fed. All these have 
been inspected with care, and 
be it hoped with intelligence, 
by me with an eye for merits, 
which were many, and _ for 
demerits, which were few and 
almost non-existent. Besides 
that there are at hand repre- 
sentations of a nurnber of port- 
able and less expensive homes 
for dogs, in greater or less 
number, such as are provided 
by the firms of Spratt’s Patent 
or Boulton and Paul for the 
comfort of our friend the dog 
at most moderate cost. As to 7. Fall. 

some of these it may be said 

that I have made trial of them with my own dogs (which of 
course cannot be said of the Royal Kennels), with results 
eminently satisfactory. In fact, in relation to the kennels devised 
by the great firms which stand at the head of the trade, it may 


be said, in parody of the Scottish saying concerning the wine of 


the country, that there are no bad kennels, but some are better 
than others. These things lie under my eye, and in my mind 
arises a picture of the first kennel, so-called, of which I ever 
possessed the right of user. It was a recess under a limestone 
staircase, such aS you may see at many an old farm in the 
North and the West, leading up to a hay loft; a recess witha 
roughly boarded floor and nothing more, just big enough for a 
setter or a retriever to lie down in, and it faced as nearly as 
might be due north! Yet dogs, and healthy dogs too, lived there 
on a chain, with an occasional change to a stall in an ill-drained 
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stable when weather was severe, or when interesting family 
events suggested the necessity of special treatment. Morevver, 
this draughty stone vault, sopping wet as it was if the wind set 
in with rain or snow from the North, was by no means unique, 
but rather typical of the bad old days when all dogs, except 
hounds and greyhounds, were expected to rough it; and when, 
in the absence of any better shelter, convenient at the moment 
of acquisition, a good dog was often doomed to be contented 
with a barrel for a home in all weathers. 

Those bad old days are gone for ever; and they have been 
succeeded by an age of which the weakness is rather a tendency 
to run to the other extreme of coddling and over-nursing, 


which is every whit as dangerous to dogs that are dogs 


and worthy of the name as even the roughest and readiest treat- 
ment. One trembles to think what our robust forefathers and 


their sensible wives would have said if 


they had seen a prophetic vision of the 
“toy” of to-day, with his beribboned 
palace of wicker-work and decorations, 
his lace-edged and eider-down cushion, 


many colours and fanciful design. But, 
after all, these things please the people 
who do them, while they work no harm 


worthy of mention, and they areat |cast 
grateful evidence of an improved tone 
in the public opinion of those who ‘cep 
dogs. As to details and degrees they ay 
differ, but all are of one accord in ho! ‘ing 
that neither man nor woman has a right 
to keep dogs unless he or she is prep ‘red 
to treat them well, and especially to ) \use 
them on rational and humane princi ‘les. 
The difficulty is to hit upon the 
golden mean between the cod: ing 
treatment and that which is over-se ere, 
and thoughtlessly or deliberately in- 
human. Iam speaking of course o! ogs 
which, from the necessities of the | ase, 
are not house-dogs, but compelle to 
spend a great part of their live in 
kennels apart from the house, a: | of 
dogs which, by night at any rate are 
banished from the dw elling-house. 
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For a large kennel of dogs of many 
breeds Sandringham, or for that matter 
Windsor, may be taken asa model which 
cannot be improved upon. The more 
comprehensive of the Sandringham 
pictures almost tells its own story. 
There, in an open and sunny spot, is a 
long range of airy and, from the dogs’ 
joint of view, lofty buildings. Each 
keanel has its man door, its dog door, 
and its window, its abundant ventilation 
wiout draughts, and its bench. In 
front of each dog’s house, so to speak, 
is. paved yard surrounded by a brick 
wa'! some 3ft. high, which keeps the 
wid out, crowned by a palisade of 
ad: :uate kennel railings. These kennels 
wi serve for almost any breed of dog, 
fro: . the small biack pugs, most fascinat- 
ing of their species, in which the Queen 
de! hts, to the stately and graceful Bor- 
zoi of which Her Majesty has a grand 
col ction, orthe burly and shaggy-coated 
sle 1 dogs, reminders of expeditions 
of _ ansen, Peary, or Borchgrevinck, 
wh: h, before now, have often found a 
resi 1g-place in the Royal Kennels. (In 


pas’ ag, it is hardly possible to look at one of these noble 
crea ures without remembering that, but for happy accident, it 
mig t have formed a gruesome meal for the master whom it had 


serv d faithfully 
in sow and ice. 
Of « truth those 
passages in 
Nan-en’s book 
whic record the 
slau: hter of dogs 
for food cannot be 
read without 
acute pain by the 
genuine lover of 
dogs. Theact of 
killing and eating 
may have been, 
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DOGS’ HOSPITAL. 


medicine, divided into paddocks into which several front gardens 
have an entrance. The divisions are made of brick to a height 
of 3ft. or thereabouts, for the double purpose of sheltering the 





dogs at exercise 
from the wind 
and of preventing 
them from seeing 
and snarling at 
their neighbours. 
For it isa peculi- 
arity of the dog, 
and, for that mat- 
ter, of the human 
being also, that 
he is often much 
more quarrel- 
some with 



















































































= doubtless was, another who can 
; absolutely see him but can- 
ily necessary and not get at him 
el, unavoidable, but than with one who 
bet it would have is within easy 
Ne, been nicer to hear reach. A _ walk 
pt nothing, or at any round the benches 
vs rate a great deal at any dog show 
nt less, about the will convince the 
ed horrid business.) observer of this 
Outside, in fact, for over and 
at front of the whole over again he will 
cy range of kennels see dogs _inter- 
8» and yards, ot changing lan- 
gs houses and front QUEEN VICTORIA’S FAVOURITE SEAT AT THE WINDSOR KENNELS. guage obviously 
at- gardens, so to frightful through 
nd speak, runs a broad pavement, along which visitors can walk dry- the partitions of wire-netting, and working themselves up into a 
au shod in any state of the ground to inspect the dogs within, and paroxysm of futile fury, simply because they can seeone another but 
~ beyond that is a wide strip of grass, par excellence the dog’s natural cannot either talk or fight it out. Hence, no doubt, this division 
ed by walls high enough to block the view 
aS s | ih Ba of most dogs, and palisaded on top to 
gr : | i a height sufficient to deter any dog from 
of : é the very dream of a jump. That, in 
me a i passing, is another important point. 
le " Jit aiet a Kennel railings should be full high, 
i le especially if they are spiked at the end, 
ist é for a dog of high courage will often try 
sash i J a jump which is beyond his power, and 
ed : ley - it is always desirable that it should be 
ad i ; } simply impossible for him to get half or 
nS ] juarter over the obstacle and mangle 
ht 5 himself. The paddocks themselves are 
ed Scnemee' I Tiliey of fair size, and occupants of single 
28 / 4 kennels, or of several at a time, may be 
S ar a at exercised in them at discretion, and as 
he aS knowledge of the individual characters of 
6 7 the dogs may suggest, for it isa common- 
bid ; place of observation that two dogs, 
“sg 4 which will fight till death or separation, 
a if they are in the same kennel or in 
ey é am 3 HES ‘ the same room, will be either quite 
to : friendly or regardless of one another 
9 il Sethe = ; : in a less confined space or out for a walk 
ol .” = in the open. 
i tie tice 


To a large range of kennels 


7 Fall, Copyright’ such as this a hospital is a necessary 
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adjunct, and the simplicity of the Sandringham hospital, 
of which a Basset is for the moment the sole occupant, 
is entirely admirable. A bare room with a good fireplace, 
plenty of lime-wash, a sound pavement, plain boxes so con- 
structed as to exclude draughts—these are the things which a 
good kennelman wants for the comfort of his charges when they 
are out of health in the ordinary way. ‘The care, the scrupulous 
cleanliness, the appropriate diet, the physic in due season, he 
will himself look to. As 
for the boxes, they are 
models in their plain 
" outline, which can be 
< ale oa followed with ease by 
| | any handy carpenter, 

tradesman or amateur. 
| il The essential points are 
TTT: strength, accessibility 
— = for cleansing purposes, 
avoidance of crevices 
and interstices in which 
vermin or moisture may 
lurk, thorough planing of surfaces, bevelling or chamfering of 
edges so as to avoid splinters, and close joining for the avoidance 
of draughts. 

It needs hardly to be said that for so extensive a gathering 
of kennels as that of Sandringham a cooking-house on a consider- 
able scale, with boilers and cooling space, is required, to say 
nothing of storehouses for biscuits, meal, and meat. When 
there is a large collection of dogs, the assistance to be obtained 
from house scraps, even though the house should be a royal 
palace, cannot be relied upon to any considerable extent, and 
the dogs must have their own victuals specially cooked. It will 
not do to place implicit and complete reliance on biscuits, although 
some of those manufactured by 
the best makers are con- 
venient for travelling, and even 
relished by dogs as a change. 
‘“* Puddings” must be the main- 
stay of the kennel, and they 
must be carefully prepared by 


thorough boiling of various 
meals, with meat and vegetables, wt 
into a thick porridge which, 
iio 
i -| 
EEE] 








































































































WELL VENTILATED. 


when cool, is almost solid. It 
may be served, too, with the i 
broth in which the meat has 

been boiled. The mess does not 
look appetising, but most dogs 
will take to it in time, and if the 
meal be varied occasionally they 
will thrive on it, whereas a 
protracted course of biscuits 
almost invariably involves physic 
in the long run. It is possible 





also to arrange for artificial A LEAN-TO 


heating of the kennels from the 

boiler-house, and in exceptionally severe weather this may be 
desirable. But it must be always kept in mind that the dog, 
take him by and large, is a fairly hardy animal, and that if he 
lies dry and free from draughts he is, as a rule, comfortable 
enough, whereas his constitution suffers and he becomes liable 
to lung complaints if he be kept in a high temperature or ina 
close atmosphere. 

It will perhaps have been noticed that in the foregoing 
observations no special reference has been made to the internal 
furniture of the dog’s home, to ventilation, or to pavement. 
That has been an omission due not to accident but to set 
purpose. The desire has been to mention in connection with 
royal kennels merely those features in which they differ 
essentially from others 
of smaller scale. Few 
of us can devote so 
much space or so much 
building to our dogs 
as the King and 
Queen give to them; 
but all of us who 
keep dogs can fit our 
humbler kennels on 
the same _— general 
principles. If we 
cannot have a cook- 
ing-house we can have 
a portable boiler, cost- 


ing but a sovereign or A COVERED RUN. 


two, which answers the 

purpose equally well. If we cannot erect a whole terrace of 
dog-houses we can make for ourselves, or buy from the principal 
makers, separate houses of wood and iron, which are quite as 
healthy for the dog as more elaborate structures can be, and 
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inside them are applied the same principles which govern the 
best equipped kennels in the world. These essential princi a 
are thorough ventilation without draughts, which are deadly 

all living things, vegetable as well as ‘animal, complete sani' os 
arrange- 

ments, that 

is to say, a 

sound and —— 
impervious 
pavement, 
with suffi- 
cient fall 
and drain- 
age to carry 
away all 
fluids, and 
plain and 
com fort- 
able furni- 
ture. Ot A TOY DOG KENNEL. 

ventilation, 

there are many schemes, all good unless the ventilating h les 
be low, or so placed that they can admit driving rain. It « »¢s 
not matter in the least what the pavement be made o: so 
long as the material is impervious and well laid. Person. ‘ly, 
I prefer concrete, but glazed bricks or tiles will do equ iy 
well if the joints be carefully cemented. The fall to the 
sink, which should be trapped, should be distinct. As for 
the benches, they should be of plain and strong bati ns, 
fastened to a frame, and not too far apart, and there is no 
advantage in having them more than a few irches from. the 
ground. They should have a rim in front of about two or 
three inches, well rounded, to keep in the litter. Some «og. 
owners fix them to the wall, 
but it is much better to have 
them entirely movable, so that 
the inside of the kennel may 
be cleaned completely and at 
will, In the matter of the 
eating aid drinking vessels, so 
long as they are kept clean, 
while no stale ‘food is left in the 
one, and the other be constanily 
emptied and refilled with fresh 
water, there is no reason in 
life why any dog-owner should 
not indulge his or her sweet 
fancy. 

Of kennels’ within the 
reach of men and women of 
moderate means, a few examples 
by well-known makers are 
given, but the essential prin- 
ciples are identical with those 









































































































































KENNEL. of one which I myself bought 
at a dog show where it was 
exhibited a year or so ago. It consists of two parts, 


which may be described roughly as the bed, or living, room, 
and the yard. The former, stoutly built of well-jointed 
wood, stands about 5ft. high, and has a door through 
which a man can enter. It has good ventilation, a wooden 
floor, a bench, and a dog door, which can be closed at will, 
leading to the yard without. Its width is about 4ft. and its 
depth about 5ft. The yard, or run, is some 12ft. long, as wide 
as the house, surrounded with iron railings, and covered by a 
roof of curved and corrugated iron. Honestly I forget which 
particular maker provided it, but two things I know for certain. 
One is that, when it was put together i situ by two amateur 
carpenters, who know the value of timber to their cost, they 


wondered how. the 
result could have been 
produced for he 


money. The other is 
that my dogs, esp: ci- 
ally a litter of valua le 
puppies, did exce.d- 
ingly weil in it. (ne 
of the advantages of 
the humble ken el 
which the more aut ‘st 
establishment car ot 
share, is that it car De 
moved about at \ Il. 
Finally, it gives ne 
great pleasure tos 0W 
a few selections of 
kennels by the best makers, varying in dimensions and in pr °¢, 
with the observation that in them the friend of man can b: as 
comfortably, if not as proudly, housed as at Sandring’ .m 
itself» CANICULUS. 


BOULTON & PAUL 
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FASTON HALL, 
GRANTHAM,. . . 


THE SEAT OF 


SIR HUGH A. H. CHOLMELEY, Bart. 
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part of this broad-acred shire. Here’ we have the woo «J 





HAT might be said of Lincolnshire which Czsar said 












































of ancient Gaul, “ Est omnis divisain partes tres.” There undulating scenery which is characteristic of middle Engl. :d, 

is the division of Holland, consisting almost entirely with a marked feature in the ‘Cliff’ range, which presen: a 

of fertile fenland, with few grain crops, but possessing curiously steep western declivity between Ancaster and Linx 

a wealth of magnificent churches thickly dotted Grantham and Stamford have surroundings as attractive (s 
through the land. There is also the large and varied division most towns in England, and Stoke Rochford, which is  \e¢ 
of Lindsey, with its fen, its wolds, and its sandy coasts and close neighbour of Easton Hall, is a village of sweet ri al 
dunes. On the whole, the division of Kesteven, in which the characteristics, while the grand churches of Granth: n, 
subject of this article lies, is the prettiest and most attractive Heckington, and Sleaford add distinction to the region. | is 


not surprising to find that ° jis 
part of Lincolnshire, and he 
portions of the neighbou 
shires which adjoin it, are 1ich 
in country seats, and Easton 
Hall, which lies near to ihe 
Leicestershire and Rutland 
borders, is, in fact, one of a 
group of estates, which in- 
cludes the parks of Belton, 
Syston, Belvoir, and Stoke 
Rochford. All of these, save 
the second, have been illus- 
trated and described in these 
pages. 

Easton is a township in 
the parish of Stoke Rochford, 
lying to the east of the Great 
North Road, and Sir Hueh 
Cholmeley is the sole land- 
owner there. Anciently the 
place belonged to the Tybtofts 
and the Scropes, to whom in 
the course of time others 
succeeded, and in the year 
1606 it passed by sale to Sir 
Henry Cholmeley, Kt., 
descended from the ancient 
Cheshire family, who died 
in 1620. 

Through the estate flows 
the gentle River Witham, 
coming southward from Belton 
and Grantham, and the house 
of Sir Henry stood upon the 
hill above, commanding a view 
of the beautifully wooded 
valley. Times changed, and 
through the changing taste 
of generations the mansion 
has almost passed away. 
Montague Cholmeley = took 
down the west wing, which 
was reputed to be the oldest 
part of the house, about a 
century since, and in the y ar 
1805 he was rebuilding it, %s 
well as the centre. This 
gentleman was descended fr 1 
the purchaser of the esti’, 
and was High~Sheriff of — e 
county in 1805, being crea’ d 
a Baronet in the following y 
For some years he represen d 
Grantham in Parliament, 5 
did his successor. The pre: \t 
Baronet is the younger = 4d 
only surviving son of rf 
Montague John Cholme », 


; ' : . his mother having beenL y 
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William, 
Albans. 

The architectural features 
of Easton Hall, as it now 
stands on the hill, belong toa 
much earlier form than that of 
the building of 1805, but the 
bulk of the structure is much 
more recent, and embodies all 
the best features of the 
domestic Tudor style. There 
could, we are apt to think, be 
nothing better. The large and 
lofty windows, with their many 
storied panes, the perforated 
cresting of the house, and its 
picturesque gables and chim- 
neys, are, indeed, the features 
of a fine architectural con- 
ception, and in its spacious 
and dignified character Easton 
Hall is very attractive and 
impressive. Within it is 
extremely beautiful, and _ it 
has a very fine collection 
of medizval arms and 
armour. 

The situation, moreover, 
is all that could be wished, for 
the eminence is well wooded, 
and, by a somewhat steep 
declivity, the land descends to 
the River Witham, with a 
charming outlook beyond. The = CoPyright 
park has much foliage, and is 
very fair to behold, though at Stoke Rochford Park, on the other 
side of the Great North Road, the woodland attraction may 
perhaps even be greater. The problem that lay before the 
garden maker was comparatively simple at Easton, but in 
simple matters great triumphs may be achieved. There is and 


eighth Duke of St. 


was abundance of wood upon the crest and slope, and contrast. 


in the gardenage is afforded by the numerous grass terraces, 
which give an easy and varied descent to a broad lawn 
diversified with beautiful flower-beds near the water. The 
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THE CONSERVATORY. 


stairway by which we go down is excellent, and the gard:n 
stonework throughout leaves nothing to be desired. Sentinel 
yews mark the way to where that beautiful bridge spans the 
still water. This, indeed, is a fine achievement in stone, aid 
the double arching of its construction, the stairways of asce 

the perforated parapet, and the globular terminals, make an 
admirable picture reflected in the placid mirror below. By 1 

water-side are walks in which it is pleasant to linger in the 
evenings of summer when the shadows lengthen, for gay and 
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THE LONG TERRACE. 
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ragrant beds of flowers are 
there, and beyond is another 
ascent to an avenue of trees. 
he whole garden area is sur- 
veyed from the upper terrace 
by the house, the broad reaches 
of the park closing a delightfu! 
prospect. It will be noticed that 
the composition is symmetrical. 
Through the midst of the 
pleasaunce runs the long path- 
wey from the descent, over the 
br dge, and between the wall- 
like hedges to the avenue 
bevond, and on either hand are 
al' the beauties that can enrich 
a nodern garden, while pic- 
tu esque garden-houses are 
th: <e, from which new beauties 
my be enjoyed. 

It may be said of sucha 
sitvation as. this, that i¢ 
po: sesses those elements which 
the [talian garden-maker loved. 
He e, at least, is the varied 
ercind of hill and_ hollow 
wh -h gave him the opportunity 
for iis terraces and his flights 
of steps leading from level 
to level. He would have 
acc ntuated by hedges or 
balistred walls some features 
which at Easton Hall are left 
unadorned, but there is some- Copyright 
thing of the distinction of 
national character in the different manners in which the same 
essentials are developed. This is as it should be. Mr. 
Sieveking, in that fascinating volume ‘‘ The Praise of Gardens,” 
remarks that much ridicule has been levelled at Italian 
pleasaunces for being only a means of walking up and down 
stairs in the open air, the suggestion being, one supposes, that 
the Italians have deliberately chosen to form their gardens on 
steep declivities The choice is not always deliberate, but 
those are unfortunate who have no well-accentuated slopes for 
their gardenage. A witty writer, Mr. Sieveking tells us, replied 
to the critic, that the Italian could find but little pleasure in the 
melancholy monotony of an English park, and least of all ina 
large extent of level lawn; and that if you told him he was to 
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contemplate Nature dressed, he would probably answer that he 
saw in it only Nature shaved. Now at Easton Hall Nature is 
certainly not over-dressed ; neither is it shaved ; there is a happy 
combination of effects such as we cannot but admire, and the 
house and the garden are as one. 

On the south side lies a lovely expanse of turf, and 
there also, as part of the architectural creation, lying between 
the two bays of the structure, is the great conservatory. 
Then the Temple Walk leads through a very pleasant region 
of the garden, and the long terrace, with its hedges and 
slopes and its fine statuary, forms another attractive feature. 
But in short, wherever we go in such a garden as this, lying 
so advantageously in regard to situation, designed with so 
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much skill, and kept in such 
a state of perfection, we cannot 
fail to discover many charms 
and many beauties of the 
garden world. It has often 
been said in these pages that 
the character of the house 
should be borne out in its 
surroundings, and we see that 
this is eminently the case at 
Easton Hall. Architectural 
features are there to give point 
and character, without break- 
ing the spell which springs 
from a rare and_ beautiful 
erouping of wood, lawn, water, 
and garden flowers. 


IN THe. . 
GARDEN. 


MLLeE. YVONNE GRAVIER TEA ROSE. 
E have heard so much 

about this Tea Rose 

lately, although we 

confess to never 

having seen a 

flower, that we 

have soucht out as much information 
as possible about it, and have dis- 
covered that a coloured plate was 





given of it in the Gavden of March 19th, Coyne THE UPPER TERRACE. “COUNTRY Lig." 
1808, reproduced from flowers drawn 

at Gravetye, Suszex, the residence of Mr. W. Robinson. We are planting addition to its great beauty, is also, as far as we have tried it, a good 
much of it, and hope for glorious groups of colour next summer. At any grower, flowering abundantly late in the year.”  M. Bernaix of Lyons, 
rate, the description published with the plate in the Garden referred to who raised it, says its blooming is extraordinary, and does not end until the 
leads us to expect bevutiful results from the groups we made last autumn. frost comes. He describes the flower as large, the long bud of beautiful form, 
Mr. Robinson in writing about the Rose says: ‘‘ Among the many Tea and its colour a rich creamy yellow. The back of the petals is a {ine 
Roses we have tried in the open air unprotected at all seasons there have rose, a new tint difficult to describe, while the centre of the flower at the 
been many beautiful kinds distinguished by exquisite flowers, fine in form base of the petals is shaded with a pretty canary yellow. The Kose 
and colour, but among them ail we think there has never been one was named after the daughter of a former chief secretary of the Prelect 
so delicate in its refined colour as Mlle. Yonne Gravier, which, in of the Khdéne. 7 
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THE SEED List. 

January is passing away and the time of seed sowing rapidly approaching, 
the bus'est season of the year, when we put into the ground the seeds to make 
brilliant patches of colour or plots of prosaic but necessary vegetables during 
the summer and autumn. It is important to order early, but first well consider 
what you intend to have, and make the selection accordingly, remembering that 
there is little merit in having a mere collection of things of doubtful beauty. 
Stick to a few good varieties, whether of flowers or of vegetables, and grow them in 
a way to develop their fullest beauty. Novelties may be bought, of course, but not 
by the beginner, unless he is an enthusiast who wishes to try experiments. The 
older varieties that were believed in years ago should be trusted at the present time, 
unt | the novelties that now are have become established favourites. We have 
not the slightest wish to discourage the trying of new varieties—far from it, 
bu: experiments are for those who can afford to meet failures; those who 
cai ot should profit by the mistakes of others. <A flower we intend to make a 
Jai: group of is the typical China Aster, and by ‘typical ? we mean the 
spe es, or the origin of all the various races that make dabs of colour in the 
gar n in the late summer. The name of this China Aster is Callistephus 
sin osis; its flowers are of a warm purple colouring, big and bold blooms on 
tall tems, and possess a graceful beauty utterly foreign to the miserably squat, 
du: oy plants, like coloured plum-puddings, that are praised for their richness 
in « wealth of shades pleasant and unpleasant. The species is a flower to cut, 
so’ og and graceful are its stems. Another plant we shall use freely is Lavatera 
trin. stris, the large pink Mallow ; it is a noble annual for grouping, 3ft. high 


in wth; and covered with pure pink flowers for many weeks. We know 
not og likeit for soft and agreeable colouring. «A salmony pink Sweet Pea 
Gor :ous should be made note of; it is quite one of the best. Whilst writing 


of s «sonable business in the garden, we may remind those planting their 
gard 1S that during the winter, when 
the cather is as mild as at the time 
of viting, trees, fruit and otherwise, 
shru s, Roses, bulbs, and herbaceous 
pere ials may be planted. We are 
plan ng many things now, and have 
perfe: { faith in their ultimate success. 
WiLL You PLANT AN OAK? 
Vould you like to plant an Oak 
to c ebrate the new century? The 
Rev. W. Wilks, Shirley Vicarage, 
Croycon, has collected a_ large 
numicr of Acorns of a magnificently 
foliaced Oak (Quercus rubra), and he 
will be very happy to send four or 
six Acorns of it to any Fellow of the 
Roya! Horticultural Society who likes 
to send him a small cotton bag about 
gin. by 3in., together with a ready- 
strung and directed and stamped (1d.) 
label. There must be nothing left 
for him to do but to put the Acorns 
in and tie round the neck of the bag 
with the string attached to the label. 
He cannot reply to communications 
which do not comply’ with _ this 
direction. N.B.—In_ planting the 
Acorns do not plant too deep, half an 
inch below the surface is ample ; lay 
the Acorn ov 7ts stde, not on any 
account upon its base; guard from 


mice; remember, too, in choosing a Copyright EASTON HALL: THE FORECOURT. 


spot that it will in time grow into 
a very large tree, larger, or at least taller, than our common Oak, although the 
Acorns are so much smaller. 
KEEPING APPLES. 
At this season the Apple store is rapidly diminishing, not always 
through inroads upon it during the Christmas festival, but through loss 


THINGS ABOUT OUR 


HAVE promised some account of the Hen Question, as it is 
answered at the Manor, and my youngest sister assures me 
that if | write about hens at all—particularly if 1 mix her 
up with it—I must write seriously. ‘There has been,” 
Betty asserts, in the distressing phraseology that Father and 

lin vain try to restrain in her, “such awful rot written about 
hens in England of late years.” I am disposed to believe this: 
Betty has a ‘“‘hen-shelf” in her own room, on which every 
work of any note connected with fowls finds room; she is 
binding them by degrees, and she reads them all, whatever their 
value and soundness, because, as she explains, “ If you want to 
know a subject down to the ground you must .get outside of the 
pifle as well as the practicalities.” This sounds sensible also, 
and her method of binding the books is clever (Betty has 
learned book-binding—I’ll tell about that some day, it is lovely 
work !); all the stupid books are in dark rose colour, and the 
sound ones in soft brown sheepskin—or, as she calls it, 
bas]. 

So I will write seriously, for I have seen enough these four 
years past to know a good deal about the matter, and there is 
tha: advantage about Betty that, whatever she may be engaged 
upon, one is made to live with her in the whole matter as long 
as t lasts. Her first faltering footsteps were guided by Mr. 
Te ‘etmeier’s admirable judgment, as embodied in more than one 
bock. As to means, Betty had carte blanche. 
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in decay due to faulty storage. I: the recently published Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society is the following important note : 

‘«It has been suggested to wrap Apples in paper and pack them in barrels 
in dry sand or peat-moss dust. It is obvious that either would ensure darkness, 
an even temperature, and a better ‘lie’ than on open shelves, and a much 
larger quantity could be stored close together. But without stopping to consider 
the terrible weight of barrels filled up with sand, either it or peat-moss dust 
would probably dry all the juice up out of the fruit altogether and give ita 
haggard appearance, make the flesh of it dry and tough, and almost certainly 
convey to it a strong earthy flavour. Fruit very quickly acquires the taste of 
anything that has been associated with it. We well remember a grand lot of 
Apples being practically ruined by being stored in the loft of a shed whose 
basement was used for Potatoes; and for Pears to taste musty from being allowed 
to lie on damp straw is of the most ordinary experience. No, if you want to 
keep Apples, pick them carefully, store on open shelves for a fortnight or three 
weeks, then go carefully over them one by one, taking only the perfectly sound 
ones, place them in clean boxes lined with stoutish clean scentless paper, making 
a layer of fruit all over the bottom of the box, packing tight, but without using 
any force; lay a sheet of paper over the bottom layer, then pack on it a second 
layer, and a third, and so on till your box is full. Roughly speaking, four 
layers one upon another are enough, unless the fruits are small. Put on the lid 
after the last covering of paper and store the boxes in a cool, not over-dry place, 
where the temperature will not vary much, placing them on the ground ; but if 
it be a brick or earth floor (which is better far than boards), raise them with a 
half-brick at each corner, so that the bottom of the box does not actually 
rest upon the ground. A cellar is a good place, or quite the back of a clean 
coach-house. ‘The mistake generally made is in keeping Apples and Pears too 
dry and too much exposed to air. App!es keep magnificently in ‘clamps’ or 
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buried underground, but under such circumstances it must be difficult to avoid 
their tasting of the earth.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—-We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in mutters concerning their gardens. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


‘Don’t let them crow,” said Father, with some firmness. 
‘‘] have observed that tradition is entirely mistaken with regard 
to the moment and the reason of cocks crowing. Any time after 
eleven-thirty p.m. a cock will begin to crow, without the faintest 
excuse of fox or daylight to set him off. The cock is a wakeful 
bird, it is more natural to him to crow than to sleep-—and. it is 
more congenial.” With which pronouncement Father retired 
to the study. 

“Don’t let them into the garden,” said I, with more 
firmness. There had been hens at the Manor when we arrived, 
belonging to the lodge-keeper’s wife, and they took out the 
whole of the riband of lobelia and calceolaria which the lodve- 
keeper had put in to make the place pretty for our arrival—and 
I am bound to say I was very much obliged to them. 

Esmeralda had a word to add: ‘If you keep hens, my dear 
Betty, see to it that they are the fpoulet roti breed with a 
fringe of watercress round them. Don't have the bread-sauce kind 
with half a liver charred upon its wing, breast slices that somehow 
crumble to powder at the passage of the carving-knile, and a breast- 
bone that meets you wherever you go about the bird.” We all 
recognised the practicality of this. ‘ Never mind how the thing 
is speckled outside,” pursued Esmeralda; ‘‘ my belief is that all 
the best and tenderest hens have very unremarkable feathers—after 
all, the main thing is there should be few feathers and that they 
should come out easily —and if they can be got to lay an egg or 
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two, the white ones in summer, and the brown ones, which look 


You'll have 


” 


so much cosier, in winter, let that content you. 
achieved what no one has achieved so far in this country. 

When you listen to Esmeralda you: see the immense value 
of a person who is not informed, but only naturally wise, as an 
adviser. Persons who are informed upon one or another subject 
are as thick as peas nowadays; persons who are naturally wise 
remain scarce as ever ; sometimes I fear they may decrease in 
exact relation to the growth of the “‘ taught ” or informed class. 

The ‘taught’ class must be a thousand times the larger ; 
anybody can be taught some things, few persons can be born, as 
Esmeralda was, with the simple, practical wisdom of any subject 
ready-made inside her. 

It will be seen that Betty started with high ideals ahead 
of her. She has immense determination, however, and that 
curious detachment of mind that enables her to see with 
complete freshness objects, views, arguments, circumstances, 
and people with which she comes in contact. After a week’s 
study she engaged a young carpenter, and boarded him with the 
coachman’s wife—this was in May, four years ago—and she had 
him start work at eight o’clock in the morning, sharp, she 
herself being out as the hour struck on the yard clock. 

‘* Why lose two good hours of daylight ?”’ we queried. 

“‘T don’t like getting up any earlier than seven, and I have 
to be with him the whole time. If he were alone, he’d only 
idle and tire himself, and do things wrong. Besides, I keep 
him an hour longer in the afternoon. Why should one not 
have workpeople suit themselves to one’s own day, instead of 
enduring the fretful feeling that one ‘ought to be there’ when 
one can't be there? I call it so jolly silly to have them knock 
off for breakfast the minute we come out; knock off for dinner 
just at that good little moment before lunch when one can do 
such a lot'”’ 

These sage arrangements resulted well. In a fortnight 
Betty had four hen-yards made of creosoted timber (to keep 
down insects) and wire-netting of a rat-proof mesh. We have 
since learned that the seeds of failure were sown here. Either 
it had not been discovered in England, America had not sent 
over the information, or Betty had missed hearing it—but 
nothing about double walls, or removable fronts for summer, 
and air spaces in the roof was said—or done. Also, to 
economise the oak baulks, each yard was side by side with 
another yard, so that the fowls could see each other, and the cocks 
could fight. But I shall forbear to comment on the mistakes, 
except in the order in which they were found out; that will be 
much the more valuable plan. It may be taken for granted that 
Betty always did the best she knew at the time. 

The land was a piece of rather scrubby paddock, on a 
slope facing south; to the eastward was a good shelter hedge 
of haws, small oak, beech, elder, and brambles. Betty ought 
to have icluded that hedge in the yard and put her wire- 
netting on the far side of it; the hedge would have made capital 
cover and shade and warm scratching-places for the fowls, 
but the objection, which holds good still, is that the wire- 
netting would have been im the garden, and if there be one thing 
more than another I can’t bear to see in a garden it is that 
cold grey wire-netting. The whole of the rest of that scrubby 
pasture, amounting to three acres, and bounded on the one hand 
by a natural hedge and a lane—oh! if only it had not been 
bounded by a lane !—and a sweet 
natural copse on the other (and if 
only it had not been bounded by 
a natural copse on the other!) was 
made over to hen-culture by a lease 
drawn out by Betty, in the evening, 
and signed by Father in one of his 
most abstracted moods, at a rental 
of £3 Ios. per annum. 

_ And as Aunt Pleydell has 
very generously given me _ fifty 
pounds as capital, | think I would 
like to pay you three years’ rent all 
at once; that would be—what, 
Esmeralda?” 

‘Ten pounds ten shillings,” 
said our home adder, who never 
stops her ears or refuses to hear the 
voice of bewildered calculators. 

** But of course there would be 
interest due to me, Father, since | 
am really advancing you money, 
you know. Shall we say four per 
cent. ?—-for you see I am greatly 
improving the value of the pro- 
perty; that field has never been 
worth twopence before.” Thus the 
astute Betty. “And perhaps I’d 
better deduct the whole of the 
interest now, for the three years, 


from the sum, so as not to bother Copyright 
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you with applications? Four per cent. on ten pounds ten 


shillings, Esmeralda ?”’ 

“On ten shillings it is fivepence, on ten pounds it is eight 
shillings.” Let it be admitted that she consulted that 
bewildering but marvellous little parchment-bound jw: rk, 
Froude’s ‘Thumb Ready Reckoner,” which is always upon 
her desk, and leads her to annihilate shops when contentions 
arise, by dazzling calculations of discount for cash; while | 
use it invariably for servants’ wages and things one never 
can get at otherwise. ‘‘ Eight and fivepence, child.” Betty 
effects this deduction, and Father blandly pockets a cheque ir 
the sum of £10 1s. 7d. which gets as far as his dressing-ta! |e; 
blows out of his window ; is fetched in by “ the boy,” placed un ‘er 
a letter-weight on his desk, and regarded, I doubt not, \. th 
profound puzzlement by the dear man in his intervals of leisu-e, 

It then only remained to Betty to get the hens, and s: je 
things to feed them on, and some splendid-looking ledgers and « y- 
books. She bought the farm account book and the poultry acco nt 
book, but was satisfied with neither; finally she invented « je, 
and has it made ata stationer’s in the city. She seems to xo 
and spend the day with this firm when alterations are requ ed 
in it, but she talks of their “‘ putting it on the market” ina sw 
years’ time, and says they are ‘“‘ tremendously keen” about he 
idea. ‘ The fact is,” she explains, ‘‘ that the making of a dec nt 
balance-sheet has always tripped up these hen-people; if t ey 
allow for rent, they forget dilapidations and all kinds of thir «ss, 
and they can’t calculate small matters like the value of 
house scraps; now I’m going to pay you for house scr. 9s, 
Ermyngarde, whenever I can really figure out the value of he 
kitchen wastage; also, I'll pay you for the skim milk. Hi ns 
have to have a lot of milk.” 

“Well, but, Betty, as you manage the dairy entirely—— 

“Don’t introduce complications into the balance-sheet. | 
regard myself as Father’s bailiff on the farm—and J take my keep 
in return for it in lieu of salary.” 

If youcould only see Betty swing out of the room, in her 
beautifully neat country clothes, and hear the sharp stroke of her 
magnificently made russet boots on the hall-mosaic, after a 
remark of this kind, you’d know why we adore my practical 
little boy-sister as we do. I don’t think there is a compacter 
specimen of the English country girl, duodecimo size, than Beity 
anywhere about. 
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|PROLONGING THE . || 
‘WINTER OF FLOWERS 








OR some years past one has noticed that the florist has 

grown independent of seasons. You have only to name 

a date on which you want a certain blossom, and he 

will have it ready for you. The art of retarding flowers 

was always curious, and now it has widened out into 

very large dimensions. It is true the discovery was not made 
yesterday, but only within very recent years has it been applied 
on a large scale and for the general benefit. No other name is 


more closely associated with this development than that of the - 
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late Mr. Thomas Rochford of 
Broxbourne, whose death is a 
very serious loss to horticulture. 
Many, many years ago he started 
the <mall nursery halfway between 
Cheshunt and Broxbourne, which 
became a brilliant success for him- 
self 2nd a model for other people, 
till now, as the casual traveller may 
perceive for himself, the Great 
Easiern trains on the Cambridge 
rout. thread their way through a 
wild rnessof glass. Ten years ago 
Mr. tochford began the system of 
reta: ling flowers on a compara- 
tivel small scale, and only for the 
purp se of serving a few private 
cust’ ners. One can imagine how 
sligh the business was by com- 
pari the tiny oil engine of two 
hors.: power more or less with the 
forty 10rse-power one now required 
for t. 2 same purpose. This is but 
one; oof of many that the love of 
flow: s is a growing passion among 
Engi sh people. One could judge 
as n.ich as that from the extent 
of th orchid houses alone. There 
are ivelve of them devoted to 
odon.oglossum, each 16oft. long, Copyright 
and thick-set with plants. No. 

doub there are two sides to this. Orchid growing is a 
bewi ching game as well as a fine art when carried out to 
this extent. Here are thousands of flowers that never bloomed 
befor, but the parent plants fertilised by insects in their wild 
state, so that no one knows till it has shown its flower what the 
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individual plant is worth. It may be beautiful but common, 
and so not worth more than from tos. to a £5 note, or it may 
be a variety like the one sold by Mr. Rochford to Mr. Pitt for 
300 guineas, for which the seller afterwards offered Soo guineas, 
while it was actually sold for 1,000 guineas. With such 
romantic possibilities inherent therein, imagine the anxiety 
caused as the plant begins to form its first tender floret, the hopes, 
the expectations, the disappointments, the occasionally joyful sur- 
prise. But if of less striking it is of more solid interest to know of 
the constant demand for these beautiful flowers. This may appear 
to be a digression, but as a matter of fact the orchids lay on the 
way to the refrigerator, and it was not possible to go past them 
in silence. 

Doubtless many of our readers know all about retarding 
flowers, but others may not, and so we take the process aé ovo. 
The town florist, let us suppose, sends in an order to-day, that is, 
in midwinter. ‘I want for my customers,” he says, ‘‘ a thousand 
lilies of the valley in the first week of September, and a similar 
quantity every week till March.” How is this order fulfilled ? 
The lily of the valley is a purely spring flower, and the writer is 
glad to say that he knows one or two places where in profuse 
abundance it grows wild. But from this source you obviously 
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could not obtain blooms in November. Nor are they imported 
from abroad. True, the roots are foreign, and just now is 
the time when they arrive in huge crates for next winter's 
supply. The principle of retardation is perfectly simple. In 
winter, as everyone may see for himself, plants are inactive. 
They become what in animals we call 
torpid, living so gently that the loss 
in vitality is so slight as to be almost 
imperceptible. It is said that wheat 
stored in the Pyramids has germinated 
after 2,000 years, but it isnot necessary 
to velicve that animation could be 
suspended for so long a period. It can 
be suspended for a year or two without 
difficulty, and the way it is done is by 
prolonging the conditions of winter, in 
other words, by cold storage. The 
boxes of roots are piled up in 
chambers, entered by thick air-tight 
doors, and strange it is to go within 
them. You carry a light, and its 
gleam is reflected as from a million 
angles of stalactite. The natural 
moisture ascending from the packages 
is frozen hard and white on the walls 
and protrusions. Here is, as it were, 
a residence prepared for Father 
Christmas the Winter King. The huge 
engine of which we have spoken is used 
for the purpose of compressing air till 
it falls to something like forty degrees 
below zero, and then driving it into 
these rooms. In this way an artificial 
winter is produced, and the lily sleeps 
on heedless of the showers of spring or 

“COUNTRY LIFE." the summer sun. That is the principle 

of the matter, and here we _ need 
not go into such technicalities as the means taken to main- 
tain an even temperature and so forth. Whether you are cold 
storing lamb or retarding flowers, all this sort of thing is done in 
the same way. As far as possible economy is exerted in the use 
of steam power, and for winter preservation of roots large beds 
in the open air are made up of a material as closely resembling 
sand as possible. As long as the weather is hard and cold they 
remain here just as they would in their wild state. Just now 1s 
the period at which the season changes. It has become possible 
to force the natural lily in hothouses, and when that is so the 
necessity no longer remains for retarding them. Those now 
subjected to refrigeration are those intended for next season, We 
have spoken chiefly of lilies of the valley, but only because they 
are such favourites just now—and so beautiful, let us add. Other 
lilies, such as L. longiflorum, L. lancifolium (alba and rubra), 
and L. tigrinum, spireas, such as japonica compacta and 
palmata, azalea mollis, and various other flowers, are regularly 
treated in the same way. 

The bringing forward of the flowers after they are taken 
from the refrigerating chamber is quite simpie. Firstly, the 
cases are allowed to stand in a room or shed till they have had 
time to thaw, which takes about twenty-four hours. Then they 
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are planted out in boxes and placed under 
cover in a hothouse, where they speedily aa 
begin to grow. Those which we saw after 
three or four days had thrown up fairly tall 
pale spikes. Subsequently it takes about 
twenty days in a warm room and exposed 
to the light to bring them to perfection, 
They make a great many leaves during 
this time, but it is customary to strip these 
off so as to enable the plant to throw 
more vigour into the flowers. At this 
period this happens to be very convenient, 
for, as has been already said, it is the 
meeting-time of the retarded and the natural 
flowers, and blossoms are produced on the 
latter with scarcely any foliage. The 
leaves therefore come in handy for doing up 
the blooms. It was extremely interesting 
to watch this being done in a large room 
set apart for the purpose; bouquets of 
various sizes, some handsome clusters for 
table decoration, others ‘ button-holes ” 
that might be sold by flower-girls in the 
street, were being made by a number of 
boys grown expert with much practice. 
The fact that some 10,000,000 roots have 
come in for next season will give an idea of 
the popularity in London of lilies of the valley. — 
As the flowers are favourites of the Queen, 

we may expect them to keep in vogue for a long time to come. 
It will easily be understood that so great an industry affords 
employment to some hundreds of people, and in connection with 
that mention may be made of an admirable institute that was set 
going for the men by the late Mr. Rochford, and under their own 
management continues to work admirably. Some of them sleep 
in it, fifty cubicles having been provided for the purpose, and 
when we were there a great number of teas were laid out, it 
being close upon the hour when work ceases for the day. There 
is a capital billiard-table, and the necessary facilities for playing 
several other games, while a comfortable reading-room and well- 
chosen library provide the more thoughtful with means for 
passing an instructive evening. It is, in short, a working man’s 
club of the very best description, and must have a very great 
influence in the way of keeping its members from the public- 
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T is possible to read a book with keen delight from title page to the 
crowning words ‘‘The End,” to return~to particular passages with 
renewed pleasure, to linzer over exquisite and dainty pictures, and yet at 
the end to be filled with an irresistible desire to enter a gentle protest. 
This desire, which often comes to me after spending hours in the 
company of a book about Japan and the Japanese, is, more distinctly 

than usual, the consequence of associating with a book of which it is almost 
worth while to reproduce the exact title, all printed in capital letters thus : 


JAPAN + A RECORD IN 
COLOUR By MORTIMER 
MENPES + TRANSCRIBED 
By DOROTHY MENPES 
PUBLISHED By ADAM & 
CHARLES BLACK + SOHO 
SQUARE * LONDON - W. 


This title page, with its wide margin, its short I.nes huddled together at 
the top of the yage, its colons, semicolons or commas (or whatsoever may be 
their proper title) carefully placed halfway down each letter, and its punctilious 
full stop at the end of all, arrests the attention. Moreover, it sets a puzzle at 
once. What does ‘‘ transcribed ” mean? With me it means the work done by a 
secretary after dictation revised later, lest, misled by a phonetic system, the 
secretary should have written ‘‘ Prince of Wales” for ‘‘ Price List,” or ‘* evil ” 
for **ever.” But here the meaning is c'early different, althoush it is by no 
means clear. Miss Menpes herself prefixes a note—let us, in thankfulness for 
small mercies, be grateful that it is not a foreword—which opens in these 
words: ‘In this book I endeavour to present, with whatever skill in penman- 
ship I may possess, my father’s impressions of Japan. I trust that they will 
not lose in force and vigour in that they are closely intermingled with my own 
impressions, which were none the less vivid because they were those of a child.” 
The question which arises, as it used to arise in the days of Besant and Rice, 
is to whom principal credit is to be given for a book which is worthy of 
gratitude and praise, against whom the standard of gentle revolt must be raised 
by one who cannot but feel that contempt of Europe is occasionally carried to 
excess in this panegyric on the first cousin of Cathay. It is a question which 
can never be answered. 

For the century of coloured pictures which come from the deft and delicate 
brush of Mr. Menpes I have no language save that of unstinted praise, or, to 
le more precise, the word may be qualified by parody of a famous Scot’s 
phrase. There are no bad pictures in the book, but some are better than 
others. Perhaps the best of all is Miss Pomegranate, who is the frontispiece 
with snow-white hood, with purple, heliotrope, red, and blue, a miracle of 
harmony which the cold words cannot express, in her garments, with a back- 
ground of vague flowers and sky behind her, against which a lantern of splendid 
colour and a branch in full blossom have an irresistible atiraciion for the eye. 
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house, and educating them into a taste for rational amusem nts, 
Very remarkable is it to remember that all the glass and 
hot houses, all the enterprising gardeners and busy laboure’s in 
the neighbourhood of Cheshunt and Broxbourne, have cen 
called into existence by the needs of the last two or tree 
decades. But now that a start has begun, no one can tell w. cre 
it wiliend. Already there are a number of private people \ ho, 
having grasped the principle of retarding flowers by prolon: ing 
winter for them, have introduced the system into their private 
gardens for the supply of town and country mansions. So 
beautiful are the decorative effects produced by lilies and 
spirzeas out of season that this tendency is sure to grow. Those 
who propose having the appliances in their establishments 
can scarcely do better than make a study of the Rochiord 
system, 


ime AT. 


In deiicate sense of colour, indeed, Mr. Menpes has hardly a rival in this 
world of ours, and Japan, its gardens, its street scenes, by night and day, its 
distinctive art and cult of flowers, is the subject he revels in, the theme whicia 
he has made entirely his own. But Japan, from the point of view of Mr. 
Menpes, or the point of view which he takes, has its obvious limitations. _ It is 
charming, it is dainty, it is delicate, it is exquisite, it is instinct with the love 
of the beautiful ; but one is compelled to say of the Japanese spirit not that it 
is never grand or majestic, but that it concentrates attention too exclusively on 
that which is simply pretty and a delight to the eye. So much for the pictures 
and for the impression which, rightly or wrongly, they produce upon an 
unbiassed mind. The fair way of treating the text is to use a single passage 
for text. 

‘© Of course, in Japan there are painters who paint for the market—people 
who have been destroyed by the British merchant and the American trader. 
They spend their time in painting pictures of flowers and birds in vivid 
colourings that appeal to our tastes, solely for exportation to England and 
America. <fropos of this I must mention a conversation I had with a painter 
about screens, which struck me as being very curious. I wanted to buy a gold 
screen, and he took me to a shop where I saw a vast number of screens, nearly 
all with black grounds and golden birds and fish on them. I told him I did 
not like them; and he answered, ‘Neither do we. Here in Japan we would 
not have them in our houses; but they are what the English and America 
markets demand. We ourselves never buy them; we nearly always choose 
screens with light grounds, beautifully painted’—in fact, splendid pieces of 
decoration. A screen painted by a first-class artist is valued very highly, wile 
the fact of one from the hand of an old Japanese master being for dispo:.! is 
known all over the country at once, and everybody is prepared to bid for © as 
one would bid for a Sir Joshua here. A really good screen fetches an enor: us 
price, for it takes the place there of pictures and frescoes with us, and every ».20 
of taste requires one or two fine specimens in his house beautiful. One I sa: at 
the house of the Minister for Foreign Affairs was painted with a blue wave an 
arrangement, in fact, in blue and gold. I never saw such a gorgeous screen, - »', 
I verily believe, anything more beautiful as an arrangement of colour—the ze 
wave, one sweep of blue, and the piece of gold at the top. It was, I was id, 
iy an old master of Japan, and worth an enormous sum. The Japanese per! « ‘ly 
appreciate the value of things like that, and they very rarely let them: ve 
the country, so that it has become very difficult to get hold of anything: ly 
fine.” 

This is but a typical passage, which expresses the tone in which Mr. M: pes 
ard his daughter belittle Europe to the advantage of Japan. I complain aly 
that they ride their hobby to death. Speaking of Art and the Drama, "ey 
describe a Japanese theatre as a veritable temple of art. But of ourselves ey 
say, ‘*We have not art, and our methods merely lead us to deception, «nd 
they go on to emphasise their argument in the concrete—which is sometir <s 4 
mistake, because it shows people exactly what is meant, and gives them ro: to 
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disa ‘ree—by decrying our stage moons, which are often very bad, and eulogis'ng 
the Japanese method. ‘‘ They would take the greatest possible pains as to the 
proper placing of that palpably pasteboard moon of theirs, even if they had to 
hold it up to the sky by the aid of a broomstick.” On which the logical 
cominent is, that grand as the Japanese principle of balance and proportion is— 
jn very truth it is the keystone of their art—it is not the beginning and the end 
of the whole matter. One might go on to say that pretty as the Japanese garden 
und: ubtedly is, there is room in this wide world of ours for other and larger 
kinds of beauty, and that, when all has been said and done, there is something 
to be said even for Nature, which occasionally produces some quite tolerable 
eflec:.. Personally I would nut exchange the memory of the Great Divide or of 
the S:. Gotha for all the tea gardens in Japan, and one surely has the better of 
Mr. ‘lenpes and Miss Menpes, or of a little bit of both of them, from being 
aile ‘0 appreciate both to the full. Then the mind grows weary after a while 
of b:.ng told repeatedly, as in the pissage which has been quoted, of the 
man: rin which artistic Japan is being tempted to pander to the degraded taste 
of E. zland and America, and of learning how artfully the Japanese tricks the 
Eng! <:man. True it is, of course, that the Japanese craze has run riot in 
Eng! .d and America not a little, and that we misuse shamefully a variety of 
objec which are not perhaps quite so ugly as their creators imazine. That is 
the ni tory of every fashion in taste, whether it be for old oak, or Chippendale, 
ot flo.-ing draperies, or soft hues in dress and hangings. But there emerges 
alway from every craze the golden mean, and as each of our English fads has 
left s aething to raise the standard of taste, so our Japanese craze may prove 
to ha. : done some work for good in the long run. 

sre ends a firm but humble protest, urged with the more sincerity in that, 
apart ~om this failing, this book is really excellent and inspiring. Mr. Menpes, 
with t ec help of his daughter, does really make us sympathise with and in some 
measu.2 understand the spirit of Japanese Art, which is the spirit also of the 
Japan-se character. Its keynotes are infinite patience, a sincere love of the 
beauti:1, and a most lovable desire to please. These qualities and motives are 
visible in every typical example. They move Kiyosai, the prince of Japanese 
artists-—it is a pity that he gets drunk, but Mr. Menpes says he does—-to spend 
hours °nd days studying a particular posture of a bird until he knows it off by 
heart nd can draw it from memory, which is the invariable method of the 
Japanc-e artist. They move the Japanese host who rises with the dawn to make 
some secial arrangement in the garden to catch his guest’s eye as he wakes from 
sleep. They animate the pretty Geisha, ‘‘ candidly alluring. Every movement 
and ge-iure, each rippling laugh, each fan-flutter, each wave of her rice-powdered 
arms from out of her wing-like sleeves, is a joyous and nave appeal for admira- 
tion and sympathy.” In a word, they are the life of Japan, and they are 
embodied for ever in that wonderful ritual of flower-arrangement of which Mrs. 
Hugh !’raser and others, no less than Mr. Menpes, have written in beautiful 
appreciation. They are shown, doubtless in their perfect development, in that 
London House which Mr. Menpes, with the aid of eager craftsmen, planned and 
executed in all its internal detail in Japan, and transported bodily to Europe to 
be set up by awkward-fingered British workmen, Of all this it is simply 
delightful to read, but it is impossible not to wish that the delight could be 
obtained without hearing quite so much of the awkwardness and the vulgarity of 
the Western world. CyGNus. 


R. CONAN DOYLE and Messrs. Smith, Elder, with the invaluable 
aid of George Newnes, Limited, as publishers, have put their 
heads together to perform an invaluable service to the country. 
‘*For some reason, which may be arrogance or apathy,” says 

Dr. Conan Doyle, ‘‘the British are very slow to state their case to 
the world.” The cause may be, indeed, somewhat difficult to ascertain 
accurately ; indeed, it may, and aves, partake a little of both arrogance 
and apathy, for there are still plenty of Britons who, quite foolishly, 
but still quite distinctly, do despise ‘‘ those —— foreigners,” and do not care a 
straw what they think. I understand their feelings, and I would not like to 
swear solemnly that I was out of personal sympathy with a belief in the theory 
of splendid isolation, But at the same time comes to my mind a haunting 
suspicion that, at any rate, we should be none the worse off if foreigners 
thought better and more justly of us. This they cannot do unless they have the 
truth before them, and the truth they cannot obtain from their Continental 
Newspapers, simply because the truth is not, and, to all appearance, never 
will be in those papers. 

~ That is why Dr. Conan Doyle, Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Messrs. Newnes 
are dcing really patriotic work in bringing out Zhe War in South Africa: /ts 
Cause and Conduct, without any hope of profit, but simply with the object of 
stating the case for this Empire against its traducers. The book consists of cool 
and convincing and readable argument, by Dr. Conan Doyle, upon matters 
which, to most of us, are beyond the necessity of argument. But abroad, of 
course, the case is far otherwise. We have allowed judgment to go against us 
by default, and those amongst us who regret this judgment have really only 
ourselves to blame in the matter, for we have taken no pains whatsoever to set 
foreigners right. The accusations made across the Channel against us and our 
soldiers are, indeed, so terrible that it is obvious Frenchmen, and Germans, and 
Russians cannot believe the tenth part of them, else they would long ago have 
joined, despite a salutary dread of the British Navy, in an anti-British crusade. 
To such persons, Dr. Conan Doyle addresses a brief, cogent, and readable 
statement of the facts, in which he proves to demonstration that 
the war was forced upon us, and that it has been waged on 
principles of unprecedented humanity. He desires that his statement 
should be’ in the hands of every deputy and every newspaper in the United 
States and on the Continent. To this end he invites subscriptions to meet 
the expenses of circulation and ¢vans/ation into European languages, which may 
be sert to him at Undershaw, Hindhead, or to his publishers, for either of 
whom the address London would be amply sufficient. 

The object is excellent, and it is to be hoped that it may obtain general 
support. Some work in this direction has been done already, although it has 
not been recognised generally, by the eminent international lawyer, Professor 
Westlske, who, with the help of his accomplished wife, has produced a very 
conviscing little treatise in the French language. But Professor Westlake, 
albeit learned and thorough, is not a popular writer, nor has he Dr. Conan 
Doyle's fascination of style. May the good work prospef, and let a humble 
man of letters of Welsh origin make a quiet suggestion—it is nothing less 
than ‘iat this really valuable book be translated into the Welsh language. It 
isalmost impossible to convince Englishmen of the fact (which is understated, 
"anyihin:) that there are at least half a million subjects of the King who 
think and pray and preach and read only in Welsh. At present in parts 
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of South Wales—in a division of Carnarvonshire and in Carnarvon boroughs— 
they hear the pro-Boer side only. Without for the moment saying anything against 
the pro-Boers, it is at least arguable that these benighted persons ought to have 
a chance of hearing the other side of the question. 

Under the title ‘* Mirroring the Mean,” a correspondent of a contemporiry 
makes some observations with which I, for one, am in hearty agreement, 
although I mislike his title. If I were to imitate his phraseology, it would 
be by saying that he ‘‘ voices” my feelings. His text is Zhe House with 
Green Shutters, by ‘George Douglas” (Macqueen), which has already been 
no‘iced in these columns in much the same tone as that which he uses, Why, 
oh why, does Mr. ‘* Douglas,” who is an artist to his finger-tips, soil his soul 
and ours by depicting oniy the seamy side of a sordid society? In the whole 
community of Scottish villagers who pass their lives before our eyes in 
the pages of the book there is not one who is not, for some reason or other, 
utterly contemptible and sickening, not one who has a redeeming feature. Mr. 
‘* Douglas ” in fact is an artist in execution but not in conception, a kind of literary 
Hogarth. Nor is he really true to life, for there is in truth hardly any man, bz he 
brute as Gourlay was, or drunken coward like Gourlay’s son, or sneaking cur as 
the Provost is, to whose character there is no br ght side. One would like ina 
supplicating way to ask Mr. ‘* Douglas” to give us something more wholesome 
and more cheeriul 

Mr. Plowden was the first metropolitan magistrate to come in for 
honourable mention in this literary column in respect of his pungent remarks to 
a father who explain d lis son’s at'empted suicide as due to a course of Hall 
Caine, Corelli, Rider Haggard, and Mr. Plowden then condensed a world of 
appreciation into the single interjection ‘* Ah.” Now Mr. Denman succeeds 
him, for there is no doubt either that Mr. Denmin sympathises with the second- 
hand bookseller Dobell, whom he was compelled to fine for infringing upon the 
pavement, or the public is enirely at one with Mr. Denman. He fined because 
he had to administer the law when it was invoked, but a more flagrant case of 
that straining at gnats and swallowing of camels, which is the inveterate halit of 
small governing bodies, was never heard of. Mr. D:nman made it clear that he 
was willng ‘* to state a case ” for a superior court, but it may be shrewdly suspecied 
that the best course the innocent offender could pursue would be to ‘lie low” 
like Brer Rabbit, and ‘‘say nuffin.” So silly a prosecution is not likely to be 
repeated in the face of public disapproval. If it is the case can be stated and 
argued, in the meanwhile perhaps the authorities and the police wiil attend to 
some of the innumerable tradesmen who really do cause serious obstruction. 

So nearly are the limits of my tether reached that I cannot do anything 
approaching justice to the beautiful Caxton edition of the Pidgrim’s Progress in 
two little volumes, bound in soft leather for the pocket, which have been 
produced by Messrs. Newnes. It can only be said that Bunyan’s immortal 
allegory was never before produced in so elegant, modest, and tasteful a form. 
It is uniform with the /z J/emoriam which was so widely appreciated at 
Christmas time. The illustrations by Mr. Sullivan are artistic and restrained, 
and vastly different from those of a nursery edition of bygone days which used 
to haunts my childhood dreams’. 
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“QHOSE who have not yet definitely decided upon the constitution of 
the breeding pens for the near-approaching hatching season should 
do so with all despatch, and the end of January should see all 
destined parent birds settled down in the apartments they are to 
occupy for the next few months. This applies very particularly to 
the heavier breeds, since they will be the first to have their eggs set 

down for incubation, either natural or artificial. The lighter chickens of the 
non-sitting varieties, being more inclined to rapid development and more 
precocious, will follow their weightier companions in three or four weeks. Mean- 
while a few hints as to selection and management generally may be of advantage 
to their owners. 

Before selecting, determine what you are going to aim at, and consider 
how, with‘n your circumstances, the object may be best attained. For instance, 
if your land be of cold wet clay, do not expect to breed successfully and rear 
anything but a hardy variety, and even this will not be so quick in growth as if 
placed on a light sand. Many disasters arise from want of forethought on this 
one point alone ; and a class of birds that do well in some districts are miserable 
failures in another. If for laying, and winter laying particularly, breed from 
those which have in the past shown themselves proficient, and there‘ore 
reasonably capable of reproducing profitable egg layers. If for table, choose 
only such birds as evince a tendency to fleshiness of good quality and in the 
right place, viz., the breast, combined with quick growth. Should geveral 
purpose fowls be most desired, the keeper must be prepared to sacrifice a little 
each way, since excellent laying, together with high table points, are not o!tain- 
able in any one breed or cross. I shall speak of the breeds recommended for 
each section later. 

All parent birds must be healthy and of good constitution. On no account 
put any specimen into the pen that has suffered in the past at any time from any 
serious sickness, such as roup, enteritis, enlarged liver, etc. The diseases may 
not be hereditary, bit the tendency to contract them is undoubtedly transmitted, 
and this quite apart from the fact that the parent’s stamina has been impaired by 
the ravages of the illness. The male will represent fully one half of the house, 
and should be chosen with great delicacy. Avoid monstrosities in size and 
shape, taking rather the neat, well-set-up, vivacious bird, and not a loos:- 
jointed framey example of lackadaisical appearance. If, with other properties 
of bodily merit, he combines some approach to exhibition points in colour and 
marking, all the better, but do not let the latter sway the former too greatly, 
Exhibition birds are notoriously inbred to procure the fanciful trifles of external 
skin-deep beauty, quite without regard to the utility features of laying and tabe, 
and often, alas! at the expense of the constitution; so, if your desire is 
for vigorous offsping, let the relationship be at least several degrees apart. 
Much the same characteristics will influence the choice of the intended wives. 
In point of age, avoid great inequalities; experience has taught me that for 
table nothing equals two-year-old hens mated to a well-grown twelve-month-old 
sire, or vice versa. For laying this also holds good, though if both sides here 
are in their first season and just past adolescence, the progeny do wonderfully 
well as layers only, being very precocious but rather diminutive ; bodily growth 
being in such cases given up for early maturity. : 

The number of females to run with one rooster will depend upon breed and 
weather. In the early periods, when inclement weather may be expected, four 
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or five of the heavy, or six or eight of the lighter breeds may safely be put with 
any male bird ; increasing these to six or eight, and up to a dozen, respectively, 
as spring advances. Should the hens show signs of being too assiduously courted, 
either increase the number, or, if it be one bird only, remove her for a few days. 
It does sometimes occur that a cockerel will select one hen and devote himself 
to her, to the neglect of the others, and the distress of the victim. But, if all 
suffer alike, allow his attentions more scope by augmenting his harem. It is not 
essential to the production of fertile eggs that any hen should show signs of 
buffeting, and I always view such birds with suspicion, for their eggs are often 
found to compare unfavourably with those from birds whose plumage is unbroken 
and who look as if the cock bird never realised their presence. 

After mating up, if the birds are ripe and laying, fertilisation may be 
depended on in a week or even less; therefore it is not the wisest course to run 
the sexes together for a long period before the eggs are required for hatching 
purposes, and I have always noticed that the finest chicks come from the eggs 
produced during, say, the first month of mating, and asa rule, also, from birds 
not previously fagged out by some weeks or months of egg production. Laying 
is an exhaustive process, so my advice is, to set eggs from hens that have just 
come on laying, and recently mated to a smart rooster ; you then get the cream 
of robust health rather than the enfeeblement of the dregs. Those of you who 
have read my previous articles will understand now why I advocated no forcing 
for laying among birds ultimately intended for tie breeding pen. It has been 
my sorrowful experience, that pullets which have laid heavily from November 
onwards have been failures in reproduction in the following spring. These early 
winter layers should be marked for breeding hens the next season, and then put 
with a youngster of a good laying strain. 

In housing, give plenty of room and ventilation, for only hardy parents can 
give vigorous, lusty offspring. If unlimited run can be afforded let these have it, 
keeping the non-breeders within bounds. Where several breeding pens are 
established and separation necessary, see that a grass run, estimated at 100 
square yards per bird, be allowed if possible. 

In other respects, the ordinary conditions of a well-kept poultry yard will 
answer. Food should be of good but not exciting 
quality, a heavy meal diet, if the birds have 
liberty, being too exhaustive, and many good stock 
birds are ruined as breeding fowls by their too 
generous owners. It frequently happens that the 
gallantry of the lord of the seraglio will cause him 
to stand by at meal-times till his mistresses have 
eaten their share and his too. When this is 
noticed, feed him apart occasionally, or he will 
lose vigour, and the eggs vitality. 

Now as to the breeds. First of all, let me 
acknowledge that I do like to see pure-tred birds 
on a holding in preference to mongrels. The 
former cost no more to keep, give more pleasure 
in viewing and showing to friends, are morejthought 
of and better cared for, do equally well as, and in 
most instances far better than, haphazard hybrids. 
I have not lost sight of the first crosses, and regard 
them as very profitable when correctly made, but 
pure-bred stock must form the basis, and the 
crossing loses value if carried beyond the first 
degree. I append the breeds that I have found 
stand well for the respective features, and also 
remarks which may be of advantage. Exception may 
be taken to some, by those whose experience varies 
from my own, and I always reserve the question of — 
“strain,” as being a big factor in producing any of” 
the desirable points. 

For Laying. Minorcas and Andalusians. 
These do best when kept dry under foot. Leghorns 
(brown, white and buff) are very hardy, and do 
well anywhere. Anconas are of a wild disposition. 
Houdans are famous layers during the spring and 
summer, but rather backward as winter producers. 
It will be noticed that all these are non-sitters and 
lay white eggs. 

For Zaé/e. TVirst crosses here do tetter asa 
rule than pu:e breeds, as they grow quicker, and stand 
the fatting process better, but as a selection I give 
preference to Dorkings, Old English Game, and Faverolles, the latter being 
the quickest growers. I omit Indian Game, as the yellow skin is an 
objection. 

General Purpose fow\s—those that are fairly good in both laying and 
table. Silver Wyandottes are hardy, lay well in winter (a tinted egg), yellow 
skin. Barred Plymouth Rocks are similar to Silver Wyandottes, but more 
given to broodiness. Langshans are also hardy, lay a richly-coloured egg, and, 
excepting black legs, are good table birds. Buff Orpingtons are deservedly very 
popular, being capital winter layers, possessing good table qualities, and are 
probably the best all-round breed. 

Among first Crosses only two selections are possible, viz., for laying or 
for table. For the former, I have had great faith in Houdan-Lezhorns, which 
are very precocious and prolific, and Langshan-Minorcas, which give a hardy 
layer of tinted eggs. Of table crosses, the best is undoubtedly the Old English 
or Indian Game cock, mated to dark Dorking hens, and produces a long heavy- 
breasted bird of excellent quality and flavour. When a medium-sized fowl is 
required for home consumption, I can strongly advocate the Houdan-Silver 
Wyandotte. A. NEwPport. 


ON THE GREEN. 


CORRESPONDENT to a contemporary writes to say that he drove 

a ball into another man’s pocket at the distance of 200vds._ Ile 

does not say that he aimed to do it. In any case it is a very 

long drive, and an interesting accident which seems to have hurt 

nobody. The fact is well attested, and occurred on the Chislehurst course. 
The correspondent asks whether a like case has been heard of, and the 
editor is silent. At risk of seeming egotistical, I may say that I once put 
a ball into the pocket of Mr. Kirk, of St. Andrews, not at two hundred yards’ 
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distance, but with a lofted iron shot from the wrong side of the sand-hills near 
the hole after the short hole over the Himalayas at Prestwick. I was playing 
Mr. ‘*Andy” Stuart at the time, and the queer thing is that neither 
Mr. Kirk himself, nor any other of the small gallery of a score or so of persons 
saw the ball go into his pocket. Only my caddie saw me play the shot fron the 
other side of the hill, and the ball must have pitched into Mr. Kirk’s pociet 
—the breast-pocket—while-his head was turned the other way. When I cane 
over the sand-hills and asked where the ball was, all declared it had jot 
come over. We searched; it could not be found; until Mr. Kirk ;.jg 
“I did think I felt something tug at my pocket,” and, looking in, ¢ “ 
was the ball on his handkerchief. I need hardly say I should not dare to 
tell this tale unless I could produce witnesses to vouch for it. Mr. Stuart ; sen 
told me that he himself once drove a ball, witha long shot, right into Lord [. ¢’s 
pocket, but on this occasion the Lord of Session had a very lively conscious: ss 
that the ball had gone there—it was his tail pocket. 

Aberdeen University can play golf, it would appear. St. Andrews Unive: ‘ty 
we all know can play golf, vet ina team match on the neutral green of Mon: se 
the northern team beat the Fife students, after a very close finish, by 26} jes 
to 25. The first five players on the Aberdeen side failed to score a hole, yt 
the calibre of the leaders is indicated by the fact that Mr. F. Douglas, Mr. Gc. “on 
Simpson, and Mr. W. Crawford only gained three holes between them from: the 
first three of the Aberdonians. Perhaps more clearly than the result this s! ws 
the quality of the golf. Another thing that it all tends to show is tha: he 
difficulties with which the selectors of the Scottish team for the interna: ial 
match will have to cope will mainly be in the nature of emébarre de 
chotx. 

It is said, but I know not on what authority, that the professiona! re 
thinking of starting a like international contest with that which is shapin for 
the amateurs, at the date, or about the date, of the open champion ‘ip. 


That, again, would be an interesting contest. The National Association, s, [ 
think, they now call it, seems likely to take charge of the affairs from the 
English end. As many Scots, may be, as Sassenachs are members of -hat 
society, so it would seem to include both nds 
of the organisation required to set going the 


international match between professional tims, 
The winter wears away with weather tha on 


the whole has favoured the golfers and ¢. en- 
keepers, so that the Hoylake green, the aren. of 
all these great shows, ought to be in ; ood 
condition, as it will need to be, for it is tiving 


a green rather hard to have two champion:hips 
and a few unconsidered trifles like international 
matches played on it all in one spring. 

HorRACE HUTCHINSON. 


WILD .°. 
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DRIVEN TO CRIME. 


N hard times you will see that even the inde- 
pendent and self-reliant song-thrush will 
become a sneak-thief and a bully. Like the 
gull among land birds, the thrush is forced to 
look for food in a way for which others are 
better fitted. The  hedge-sparrow, for 

instance, hunts about the ground for food ali the 
year round in exactly the same way as the thrush is 
now compelled to do. He is therefore an expert 
forager; but it is not mere admiration nor a 
desire to learn which causes a thrush to attend 
so closely upon a_ hedge-sparrow’ which is 
minutely. analysing the contents of _ the 
verandah gutter inch by inch. The thrush is examining the ground, too, 
but one eye is on the hedge-sparrow all the time, and the instant 
that the latter’s attitude suggests discovery of food, the thrush is on him, 
and whatever there may be to eat falls to the stronger bird. We seldom 
realise how this system of robbery runs through all Nature, not only 
between different species, but between individuals of the same kind and even the 
same family. Nay, when times are hard the male bird will deny his wife a share 
in his findings and rob her of her own. Watch even the silly, peaceable sheep 
as they graze together in such fat innocence, and as soon as one appears to have 
found a tuft that he eats with extra relish his neighbours will boost him away 
from it and eat it themselves, the strongest competitor always having the iast 
mouthful. 





THE CHAIN OF THEFT. 

In birddom especially does hunger lead to the crime of robbery with 
violence. When the ploughs are idle the gulls are no longer content to rob 
birds so nearly of their own size as peewits, but will descend to meanness 
comparable to the ‘‘kinchin lay” of Mr. Fagin’s young gentlemen, and 
hungry starlings of their scraps of food. Not that the starling deserves much 
sympathy in this respect ; for in early autumn it is his practice to follow yo: sg 
missel-thrushes and blackbirds about, bustling up and driving them aay 
whenever they find a worm. But here again sympathy for the starling’s vic. m 
is checked by recollection of the way in which mature missel-thrushes and bla: «- 
birds harry weaker birds. A missel-thrush will take possession of a whvle 
berry-bearing tree—a whole plantation of such trees if he can find a post < 
observation which commands them all—and swoop almost like a hawk at :»y 
weaker thrush, redwing, or fieldfare who comes there hungry, pursuing it off 
premises with a torrent of jarring threats ; while the behaviour of the black! 
at the free breakfast-table which you spread for the birds on the lawn is of! 
positively odious. 

‘THE RAGE TO LIVE WHICH MAKES ALL LIVING STRIFE.” 

This is, however, only a small part of what we glibly call the struggle | 
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existence, a struggle which is just as fierce in your back garden as in the wild 
warfare of wilder lands where Sir Edwin Arnold marked : 
‘* How lizard fed on ant, and snake on him, 

And kite on both; and how the fishhawk robbed 

The fish-tiger of that which it had seized ; 

The shrike chasing the bulbul, which did chase 

The jewelled butterflies ; till every where 

Each slew a slayer and in turn was'slain, 

Life living upon death. So the fair show 

Veiled one vast, savage, grim conspiracy 

Of mutual murder, from the worm to man, 

Who himself kills his fellow.” | 
Th; author of ‘The Light of Asia” had®always a poet’s eye for the 
pic uresque in Nature, and it would not be easy to improve upon this word- 
pic ure of ‘*the rage to live which makes all living strife.” The ‘‘fish-tiger,” 
by the way, which is mentioned above, is a common black-and-white pied 
kin fisher, which may be seen hovering in the air, with beating wings, over 
aln 2st any river or pool in India. 

THE PEACE OF STARVATION. 

When deep snow covers or frost hinds the land for days together the 
stri of the birds ceases. Only the hawk skimming low over the grey shadows 
of :.¢ snow-drified hedge picks up an easy meal among the starvelings. Those 
tha: die when they can live no longer fall to the hoodie and carrion crows, but 
the -urvivors are too weak to quarrel. Hunger in moderation is an incentive 
tos Ye, but even a missel-thrush has no stomach for fighting when it has been 
em; y for days. We are more likely thin not, I fear, to see this melancholy 
truc among the birds before the spring. In all essential particulars this winter 
has closely resembled the last, and though by the end of the third week in 
Jan’ «ry last year the wild roses in the hedges were bursting into leaf, three weeks 
late. we were picking up dead and dying missel-thrushes and fieldfares on the 
sno}. Indeed, the precedents of recent years suggest that the British climate 
now reserves its worst blizzards for the newborn lambs. 

THE ARMY OF SPRING. 

Yet no subsequent severity of the weather can push back the advance 
whic) we have already made towards spring. The ground may be hard frozen 
to-d..y or to-morrow or for a week. Premature nests may have to be abandoned, 
and auch life of plant and insect may suffer. But those that fall in the front 
rank of Nature’s army merely indicate how far the main body has already 
marcied towards summer. No matter for how long the advance may be 
checked the army is only ‘“‘ marking time,” and the first breath of balmy air 
repeats the welcome signal ‘‘ Quick March!” and the whole army moves 
forward again—towards summer. Look at any wild primrose plant on any 
mossy bank to-day. You will find its whorl of new leaves standing up stout 
and <lossy with the strong life that is in them, and if you part these carefully 
you will find below the flower-buds of various lengths and sizes. A fortnight of 
frost will not make any of those buds a fraction smaller, but in a single hour of 
mild sunshine they will almost visibly lengthen, while after a whole mild day 
their growth is palpable. 

A ToapDsTooL’s HEAT. 

The frost-resisting powers of plants should be an interesting study for anyone 
with scientific knowledge, means, and leisure ; and it would almost certainly lead 
to discoveries of immense importance to humanity. Why can a tiny fairy-like 
moss calmly proceed with its delicate processes of fructification in a temperature 
which cuts down great dahlia bushes in autumn as with a scythe of death? Is 
there anything which feels more cold and clammy to the touch than a damp 
toadstool? Yet I was walking through a wood the other morning where old 
felled timber was lying, and all the logs were white with frost except in patches 
where toadstools grew. These had evidently warmth enough not only to 
repel the slight frost from themselves, but to thaw it all round them to the 
distance of a couple of inches. It seems amazing that such life as there is in a 
cold fungus— which appears to be little more than the mouldiness of the dead 
wood taking a fantastic shape—should be able to radiate heat in this way. 

‘ No SENSE OF COLouR. 

It was while pausing to look at these toadstools that I caught sight of a 
hare in its form at the foot of a beech tree, conspicuous at 5oyds. by the 
contrast of its ruddy fur with the pale grey of the beech trunk. When in rough 
pasture you almost tread upon a hare—I have actually done so once; and a 
horrid ‘* squelching ” sound the poor thing made as all the breath was suddenly 
trodden out of its body—you are inclined to give the creatures credit for intelli- 
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gence in squatting where they are almost indistinguishable from the coarse 
clumps of faded grass around them. But it is Nature’s cleverness; not the 
hare’s. Nature does the best she can by gradually adapting the colour of the 
hare’s coat to suit its usual surroundings; but the hare squats wherever the 
fancy takes it, regardless of colour, and an albino hare on brown ground will sit 
just as still as a brown one while you approach, although you can see it from 
the other side of the park. 
HARES AND RaBBITs. 

Within two or three yards of the spot where the hare lay was a clump of 
straggling hawthorns, from the corner of which I had a week before startled a 
rabbit in its form almost from under my feet, for this small wood is an exception 
to the rule that the same place is seldom haunted by hoth hares and rabbits. 
It swarms with rabbits, and you can hardly pass through it without putting up 
a hare or two. And on this occasion the rabbit was again at home in his form, 
so that before they were disturbed the two animals must have been quietly 
sitting in full view of each other and only a few yards apart. Comparison of 
the two forms showed, moreover, that the rabbit, although he is a digging 
animal, had been content with a natural depression among the herbage, which he 
had pressed to fit his body exactly ; whereas the hare, which is not a digging 
animal, had scooped out a hollow in the ground to sit in. This shows how 
nearly akin these two animals are, and there can be little doubt, I think, that 
their latest common ancestor was a non-burrowing animal like the hare. 
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OODLAND hunting, a great authority has said, is a taste by 
itself, and a sport that stands alone. With this view I cannot 
agree. Woodland hunting is, to those who love the science 
and art of venery, a part of hunting they would not miss. 
No one would like to be always in the woods, but I prefer a 
country with a fair proportion of woodland. This division 

between wood and open exists in some countries, and this it is which makes the 
Cottesmore, the Bicester, and the Belvoir on the whole the most satisfactory 
countries to hunt in. A very choice woodland country is the North Pytchley, 
for there the woodlands are for the most part well-rided. The country outside 
them would be very perfect but for the presence of wire. Moreover, this has 
been a country where the truth that in woodlands you want the best possible pack 
of hounds has always been recognised. «‘The pack which it took Mr. Austen 
Mackenzie nineteen years of thought and liberal expenditure to raise is still partly 
in the Woodland Pytchley. Many of them, however, are in the kennels at 
Brixworth, their places having been filled up with a part of Captain Johnstone’s 
pack. If you care at all for the picturesque side of hunting, and I imagine that 
readers who delight in CouNTRY LIFE can hardly fail to do so, you have this 
aspect in perfection in the Woodland Pytchley. It is an undulating country, with 
rounded hills and valleys, many of which are fringed with the forest that must once 
have covered all the country from Rockingham to Loatland Wood. Dingley, 
where the hounds met on Monday, is the property of Lord Downe, and is almost 
a model village, Lady Downe interesting herself actively in matters of local self- 
government. In fact, I should point to Dingley to show how smoothly the new 
system works when there is an able squire who will throw himself into it. In 
the meanwhile I have wandered away from the hounds and huntsman., The 
latter is a good horseman, and he has the pack in excellent control, though at 
one time they had the reputation of being somewhat unruly. The field is 
different from those we see in Leicestershire—great crowds of chance-gathered 
sportsmen. Here those who hunt are, as of old, the people who are in one way 
or another connected with the country-side—Mr. Guy Dawney and his two 
sisters from the Hall; Sir Arthur Brooke, from Great Oakley Hall; Major 
Custance; Mr. Cazenove, the Master; the Rev. H. Rokeby, on his white 
horse ; and a few farmers. There had 
been sharp frost in the night, and but 
a little more and we could not have 
hunted at all, so we had to linger 
while the sun softened the ground. 
Then we moved off to draw. Dingley 
Warren is a most picturesque covert. 
A circular wood on the side of a low 
hill below the level of the road, you 
look down on it, and beyond, some 
two miles away, at Market Har- 
borough, 

We follow the Master to the left 
while the hounds trot down to the 
right, and one of the whippers-in 
canters off, a bright spot of scarlet, 
to take his station at the far side of 
the covert. Judd, the huntsman, is a 
quiet man in covert, almost too much 
so for a woodland country. Before a 
hound has spoken the fox is, as often 
happens at this time of year, alive to 
the occasion, and he tries to go, but a 
forward horseman turns him; so he 
flashes out, a bright gleam of red fur 
in the sunshine, and as he goes back 
hounds touch his line and break into a 
chorus—not the full assured tones of 
ecstatic eagerness by which they tell 
of scent, but the note of mufflec, 
baffled impatience when they know 
well there is a fox but fear they cannot 
hunt him. This proves to be the case. 
The fox goes out at the top end 
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towards IJarborou h. There is a real stitcher lbetween 
the covert and the road, but the hun‘sman riues at it 
as if it was not there, and gets over. There was a 
fair ditch, a post and rails, and a stiffish hedge. That 
is characterist c of the country, for when you jump at 
all you have to jump biz. It behoves the stranger to 
be careful, for there is wire about. Hounds could not 
run twenty yards without stopping. The fox played 
with us for some twenty minutes, and then lost us 
completely in Lo d Downe’s park. When everything 
else fails, draw Brampton Wood or its purlieus. They 
belong to Lord Spencer, and from one of these 
coverts a fox went away. There was a good start, 
hounds coming out of the wood with dash, and running 
well for two or three fields, when the chase 
degenerated into a slow hunt for want of a better 
scent. 

But it was a good hound day, and the way the 
pack carried the line through a succession of coverts 
was pleasant to see. Dwelling for a time on the 
Country LIFE side of hunting, I should Ike to note, 
for the benefit of **E. K. R.” and other close 
observeis, the effect of Leicestershire hunting on the 
avifauna of the district where I live. Magpies and 
bullfinches (the birds, I mean, and not the fences) 
are both common round about. Now I take it this is 
because in Leicestershire there are not many game- 
keepers or gardeners. The houses being let or 
occupied by their owners only in the autumn and 
winter, the gardens are small, and of course there is 
very little game preserving in the district. But to come 
back to the sport itself. While we were hunting with pleasant surroundings, 
Mr. Fernie’s hounds finished a long hunt in the very same country in which we 
had just been running. The run lasted over two hours, but this is hearsay, 
whicn I have not been able to verify. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, though Mr. Fernie’s hounds 
actually travelled to the fixture at Burton Overy, hunting was quite out of 
the question. But on Friday we went to Slawston with every expectation 
of a diy of sport. It was a pleasant, warm grey day, and when I mounted 
a pony to ride to this meet everything looked promising. But as we reached 
the high land above Thorpe Langton there was in the valleys that blue haze 
which Tom Firr told us was the one certain fact about scent. When the blue 
haze was there hounds could not run. Slawston on the card reminded us of the 
greatrun. People are still divided as to what became of the fox. Some say he 
died at Hungarton from exhaustion the day after the hunt, others that he was left 
at Noseley, and that hounds found him again in the afternoon and killed him, 
others again aver that he was back again in Slawston the same night. For my 
part, I believe it is most likely that the second is the true story. At all events, 
we did not find him on Friday. Slawston brought together quite a representa- 
tive field—Mr. and Mrs. Fernie, Mr, Cross, Captain Warner, Major Schofield, 
V.C., Mr. Gordon Cunard, Mr. H. Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Watts, Miss Logan, 
Mrs. Holland, Messrs. Watson, Sedgeley, and Rippon to remind us that farmers 
do hunt sull. 

Slaws:on Wood at once gave a fox, but he took us over the railway into 
those low-lying fields where there is much wire and where there was very little 
scent. Of this the fox took every advantage, with the result that there was some 
close hunting by the deg pack. Not perhaps a high-class run, it was one that 
well repaid close attention, For example, when once the pack cast in two 
divisions, right and left, and the right division hit the line and said so in 
deep tones, the whole pack united and carried ahead for perhaps half a field, 
when the scent or the lack of it checked them again. It is impossible not to 
note with this pack not only the closeness with which they hunt, but the way 
on a bad day they manage to keep going forward. Everything is done quick!y, 
and no chance thrown away. Then they killed their fox, fairly hunting him to 
death. 

Lanzton Cauldwell he'd plenty of foxes, but scent was .orse. I noted one 
hound an exception to the musical character of the pack. A small dark fox 
came out, the hound viewed him and raced away, never saying a word, nor 
when the fox slipped thro:gh a hedge and out of view at the same time did he 
speak. There was in fact no scent to speak to. A few minutes later I viewed 
another fox coming down through the covert with three couple closeto him. A 
fine fox, tut the hounds could not say a word, so that it was rather a relief to 
trot off to Stonton Wood and to gallop best pace up wind to Sheepthorns. 
Beautiful springy turf all the way and hounds chiming on ahead. Through 
Sheepthorns and to the windmill that stands above Kibworth, and then away 
to the right, and a fox handsomely kiiled in the bottom between Carlton 
Curlieu and Lurton Overy. 

I heard on Saturday that the Quorn had had a good hunt on Friday from 
Ashby Folville, but owing to the pack dividing and the lesser portion carrying 
away a good part of the field, only the few who stuck to the huntsman and 
the body of the pack saw the run. Hounds divided in Burrough Hill Wood, 
whither they had come in pursuit of a fox from Gartree Hill Coverts. No doubt 
Keyte was correct in the choice he made, as the fox, after a further wide loop, 
completed the circle by going to ground at Gartree Hill. x 


E. T. Sheaf. 


RACING NOTES 


N ‘‘inspired” paragraph. There is something delightfully and tanta- 
lisingly interesting about ‘‘inspired” statements, principally, I 
think, because it is quite difficult to know what they mean and 
from whence they derive their inspiration, although I take it that 
in this connection we are to read the word “inspired ” as signify- 
ing somewhat authentic and authoritative, beyond contradiction and 

outside discussion. And if the paragraph to which I am about to refer is really 
‘‘inspired,” I foresee trouble for somebody, dissatisfaction for many people, an] 
much aiscussion for the great multitude. The inspired paragraph which 
appeared in the Sfor/sman last Thursday, was to the effect *‘ that a certain well- 
known and very successful gentieman jockey who rides under Jockey Club Rules 
on equal terms with professional jockeys had received a friendly intimation from 
the Jockey Club that he need not apply for permission to do so during the coming 
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season.” Two questions present themselves at cnce over which much cur osity 
and speculation have been expended during the last week, and to neitl r of 
which is it possible to give an answer. (1) Who is the gentleman }: ‘key 
referred to? (2) Why has he received this private and unofficial intima:ion? 
The question of identity does not range over a very large area, since ther. are 
two gentlemen riders, Mr. G. Thursby and Mr. H. Randall, to whor the 
paragraph can possibly refer, as they are the only two gentlemen jockeys who 
ride on equal terms with professional jockeys and achieve any considerable 
amount of success. So far as we know, or for the matter of that as {ur as 
anybody knows, they can both claim to be considered near relations of Cwsar’s 
wife, and yet one is to be taken and presumably the other is to be left. Wich 
is which? and, if so, Why? I am content to give it up and_ possess 
my soul in such patience as I can gather together until the great autho- 
rities condescend to make themselves more explicit, and to pass with 
much relief from the dangerous waters of personalities to the smoother waters of 
general principle as regards the position of gentlemen jockeys. The subject is 
complicated and difficult, for I fail to see why there should be any gentlemen 
jockeys at all, or rather, to put it a little more plainly, why one class of persons 
who ride regularly and habitually and incessantly upon our race-courses siiould 
be allowed more privileges than another class of persons who do exactly the 
same thing, in the same way, and in the same places, merely on account of an 
accident of birth. As a writer in a Sunday contemporary very pertinently asks, 
Why should a gentleman rider be permitted to back his own mounts, or, for the 
matter of that, anybody else’s mounts, when the professional jockey renders 
himself liable to the heaviest penalties which can be inflicted by the Jockey Club 
for doing exactly the same thing? Surely the sauce supplied to the goose is 
the right nourishment for the male bird also, uniess the authorities place a 
childlike and touching confidence in the probity and honour of gentlemen riders 
as a class, and therefore consider that they should be exempt from all kinds of 
restriction. And this, I regret to say, the history of the Turf teaches that they 
do not do, and for very sufficient reasons set forth large in the pages of the past. 
Why not adopt the very sensible suggestion already made by a contemporary, 
and sweep away the distinction altogether, letting the gentlemen riders receive 
fees as jockeys and be amenable to the same rules and the same discipline? 


Nobody would object, and if any gentleman rider thinks he would lose caste, he - 


must be left, like Mr. Kipling, to air his own opinions for his own amusement 
and his own satisfaction. But may we be saved from these ‘‘ inspired” para- 
graphs and this hole-and-corner method of working, in which the Jockey Club, 
as constituted at the moment, would seem to take such a delight. Why should 
the Jockey Club have the right to decide cause and causes 7 camera, any more 
than the M.C.C. or the association which looks after football matters? ‘There 
is an old-world flavour about these secret tribunals which is, I submit, directly 
opposed to the sporting spirit, and whether a decision conveyed in this manner 
is just or unjust, right or wrong, a sense of dissatisfaction is bound to cling 
about it, as, for instance, the case of Custance. 

With pathetic unanimity the racing world has made up its mind that 
Ambush II. will win the Grand National, and one or two bold and biatant 
enthusiasts, thinking an opinion unsupported is not worthy of the name, 
have put their money on, even in these early days, but for myself I cunnot 
see the absolute certainty of the thinz. In the first place, it is always difficult to 
say for certain that any horse will cover 4} miles over fences ina field of tw nty- 
five, even if he jumps like Pegasus himself (I suppose Pegasus jumped), on account 
of the riderless horses which are always wandering about after the first round; 
and, secondly, he has a good deal to beat. Grudon may not be a great ho: -—I 
never thought he was—but what of Manifesto? I know he did win, when |.: dd 
win. Like the good horse that he is, he came sweeping away {rom his fiel«! with 
apparent ease, and there is no reason to suppose that he is any worse to-day than 
he wasthen. In addition to which Ambush II. will have Drogheda to reckon with, 
not to speak of Easter Ogue and others. All the accounts point to ti fact 
that Ambush IT. has never been better in his life than he is to-day, and «. .ring 
the last year he has filled out and thickened in the most satisfactory m. vner. 
Of all the men who race on the Tur! the King has the least to complain Jf in 
the matter of luck, and now that fate has denied him any of the classic - :ces, 
it is possible that the National will be for him. Possible—more than that : it is 
probable ; but beware of optimism. It is apt to be disastrous. 

The oration of Horatio (Bottomley) on the subject of racing and the thics 
thereof teems with quiet humour, and the humour is ail the richer because ‘t was 
probably not intended by the speaker. With the air of a Lane-Fox or an A _miral 
Rous, at the very least, Mr. Bottomley declares that ‘‘sport brought out . « that 
was best in a man,” and in spirit I can hear a chorus of disappointed plunge _, like 
Mr. Benzon of Jubilee fame, the late Marquess of Hastings, Lord Rossly nd, 
in a smaller way, the present writer, shouting a vigorous and heartfelt »ssent 
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to this statement. But the trouble is that when the sportsman (meaning, in this 
instance, the owner of racehorses, which is a peculiarly narrow interpretation of 
the grand old word) has brought out his test he has but little opportunity of 
getiing it in again, but is apt to lose it by the way and to see it no more. From 
this catastrophe I sincerely hope that Mr. Bottomley may be delivered. But this 
js not all. Having struck this joyous, rollicking, optimistic note, Mr. Bottomley 
marvels at ‘*the money which changes hands without a word of obligation otke r 
than the spoken word.” This may be marvellous, but the rapidity with which 
the person Whose money does not leave his hand upon his spoken word, is 
ejec: d, obliterated, and effaced, is more marvellous still, and, without wishing 
to |< cynical, I am inclined to think that the thought of the effect which 
forge fulness in these little things produces is to a great extent the ciuse that 
they are not forgotten. As for Mr. Bottomley’s cheering assertion that the 
‘eo of honour is paramount,” that all depends upon the particular section of 
raci.. men to which he refers. In some cases the ‘‘ code of honour ” (whatever 
it m: be) is non-existent, and with the exception of the best class of racing men 
itis -rtainly not ‘* paramount.” I wonder if Mr. Bottomley reads his newspaper 
and ether he has been to Alexandra Park on a Bank Holiday? I am glad to 
hear at Mr. Bottomley does not ‘at once abuse his jockey.” Of course it 
depe ‘s on the jockey, but in the majority of cases the argument is by no means 
one-: ed, and, as a sporting speculation, I should be inclined to back the jockey 
ina: ‘tier of this kind. 

ncerning the Derby little or nothing has been either said, written, or 
accor lished. Nasturtium, pride of America, has reached his quarters at 
New: rket safely, and has spent the last few days in gentle and harmless exercise, 
no G:_ >t with a view to recuperation after his long voyage, and none of the other 
prom’ eat candidates have done anything of importance. Ante-post betting 
althc dying indubitably, like Charles II., takes an unconsciously long 
time | do it, and a few spasmodic bets are recorded on the big race, but they do 
not ar unt to anything very great. A mixed bet of 300 to 200 against Duke 
of We ‘minster, Ard Patrick, and Nasturtium is such a cautious transaction that 
I show | unhesitatingly describe its taker as a Scotchman, and the seven fifties 
which ave been booked against Ard Patrick alone are also insignificant. Things 
will ¢ ubtless remain quiet until after Lincoln, and in all probability until 
somet: ve after that, and I look upon this decline of ante-post betting as one of 
the mc ¢ healthy things about the Turf of to-day. The interest which it created 
was sj crious, the temptations which it brought into existence are many and 
great, .nd the disappointments many and heart-breaking. © BUGEPHALUS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PANGBOURNE BRIDGE. 

[To tHE EpiTor oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—-i/ a new wooden bridge is impossible, and it would be long before the 
new could acquire quite the picturesque appearance of the old, might I suggest, 
as a compromise, that the bridge be rebuilt exactly on present model with 
wooden railings and iron supports ; at a distance it would certainly have the 
same appearance, and your picture of ‘* Pangbourne Bridge through the trees ” be 
the same. There may be structural difficulties of which I am not aware, but I 
quite agree with you that the more closely we copy our old bridges the better. 
—Cousin Pous. 


(To tHE Eprror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I read your article on Pangbourne Bridge with considerable pain, since to 
replace this fine and appropriate structure by a modern iron monstrosity would, 
in my opinion, fatally affect the amenities of the river. But what I write to ask 
is if the condition of the bridge is so utterly hopeless as to necessitate its being 
pulled down? Some time has elapsed since the chance of seeing it came to me, 
but perhaps your contributor or some other correspondent of the journal who 
has been in the neighbourhood more recently could supply us with precise 
information as to the manner and extent of its failure. Obviously this must be a 
preliminary to practical action. If the bridge is not so bad but that it may be 
mended, then one trusts an exertion will be made to obviate its destruction. On 
the other hand, if down it must come, what obstacle is there in the way of 
replacing it by exactly such another? It would he extremely interesting to have 
a full expression of opinion on the subject from those of your readers who either 
live in that part of the Thames Valley or are fre- 
quent visitors to it. These are not times when 
anything can be saved by the mere expression 
ofa pious opinion. EDGAR ALLEN. 


ARBOR DAY. 

[To rnE Epivor oF ‘Country LIFE.”} 
Sir,—‘P.’s” letter in yours of January 4th 
contains a capital suggestion. Advocate Arbor 
Day all you can. The Bird Protection Society 
recently invited competitive essays on the ‘‘ Best 
Means of Establishing a Bird and Arbor Day in 
England.” The result will not be announced 
until their annual meeting next month. Perhaps 
this delay may be a little unfortunate, as tree- 
planting is an excellent way of celebrating 
“Coronation Year,” and by the end of February 
the opportunity for spring planting ceases. The 
custom has taken deep root in the United States, 
and maintains in Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa. I have been informed 
that Sir J. A. Cockburn, Mayor of Jamestown, 
and not long ago Agent-General for South 
Aus:ralia, is said to have planted so vigorously 
in h.s municipality that from a treeless condition 
it abounded in leafy boulevards and forest lands. 
By -5 extension of this movement he was instru- 
men.al in establishing an Arbor Day in 
Au: ralia, Many States of the Amer'can Union 
hav. floral and arboreal emblems. | New York 
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State has chosen the maple and the rose, and Nebraska’s floral embiein is the 
go:den rod. Moreover, Nebraska, owing to tne arbor movement, rejoices in 
the title of the ‘‘ Tree-planters’ State.” Arbor Day in New York State is the 
Friday following May Ist, in Nebra ka it is on April 22nd, and in Texas on 
Washington’s birthday, February 22nd. The day is obs rved in about filty 
different states and territories of the Union. In some the date is fixed by State 
enactment, in others by the annual decision of Governors, Superintendents of 
Public Instruction, or other functionaries. Official encouragement of a most 
practical kind is given in Nebraska, inasmuch as there is a State enactment to 
the effect that ‘* the ¢zcreased vaiue of lands \y reason of live fences, fruit, an1 
forest trees grown and cultivated thereon sha// not be taken into account im 
the assessment thereof.” Furthermore, corporate authorities are compelled to 
place shade trees in streets, planters being exempted from the tax levied for 
that purpose. Injurers of trees are heavily fined, and premiums are paid to 
encourage tree-planting. Millions upon millions of trees now exist in the 
United States as the direct result of Arbor Duy, and if the custom cou'd be 
introduced in Great Britain and Ireland it would be attended with the greatest 
benefits. At Eynsford, in Kent, the custom tas been tentatively introduced. 
First on February 27th, in the year of the Diamond Jubilee, a cider orchard 
was planted. Cottagers and farmers planted fruit trees, and the children 
planted a row of trees on their schoolbank, the initial letters of the trees 
spelling the Scripture, ‘‘MY Son, be wise” (Maple, Yew, etc.). Memorial 
trees were also planted in 1900 to commemorate the successful defence of 
Mafeking, Ladysmith, and Kimberlev, and it is purposed to plant in the village, 
in memory of our beloved Queen Victoria, a row in which the initial letters of 
the trees will spell “*SHE wrought her people lasting good” (Sycamore, 
Hornbeam, Elm, etc.). The movement has been supported by Sir George 
Birdwood and Mr. C. W. Radcliffe Cooke (late M.P. for Hereford), both of 
whom assisted at the ceremony in 1897. Foliage has made the stiff and once 
bare retaining-wall round the school picturesque and ornamental. ‘ Evelyn’s 
‘* Sylva,” a discourse on forest trees written in 1664, backed by King 
Charles II.’s example, was the means of stimulating English 1 ndlords to plan: 
an immense number of oaks, of which thcusands still survive, and much 
timber was thereby provided for ship-building. The continuous depletion of 
our forest trees, as your correspondent ‘* P.” points out, needs systematic and 
perpetual planting for replenishment of our timber land. It has been 
estimated that four-fifths of the water falling on wooded areas is retained, 
as against one-fifth on treeless areas. The beauty of the arlor movement is 
that so much can be advanced in its favour, and there is nothing that can le 
said against it. ‘+ Trees like grateful children charm us in maturcr years.” 
How thankful we should be to those who have bequeathed us such bouaulul 
expanses of leafy heritage in Britain! And not least beneficent was the now 
deceased Metropolitan Board of Works, whose trees on the Thames Embank- 
ment so embellish the metropolis. They made, it is true, the common 
mistake of most planters, particularly of ‘‘avenue planters”—there are at 
least two, if not three, trees where one would suffice, and produce a far finer 
effect on the row next the river. How much better the wider-spaced trees 
look on the Temple side of the Embankment roadway! Our beloved Queen 
Victoria was a grand exemplar to her people in the matter of tree-planting. 
Our country abounds with memoriai trees that she or her lamented Consort 
or her children planted under her wise direction. In what better way can we, 
her people, perpetuate her memory than by adorning the land she loved with 
trees that for centuries would tell the story of her honoured reign? A living and 
a fruitful tree has ever been the chosen emblem of the wise and good—‘‘ like a 
tree planted by the water-side” (P.B. version, Psalm I.). And we have the 
virtuous womanin Proverbs XXXI., ‘* With the fruit of her hands she p!anted a 
vineyard.” George Herbert’s simile is also to the point— 


**Onely a sweet and vertuous soul, 
Like season’d timber, never gives.” 


The Right Hon. C. J. Rhodes, himself a famous planter, writing to acknow- 
ledge the tree-planting at Eynsford, in commemoration of the successful defence 
of Kimberley, says: ‘‘ Trees are more durable than even a monument.” And 
this is true, for a tree is a living memento, and Shakespeare speaks of ‘‘ tongues 
in trees.” They speak to us far more than marble. There is an examp'e 
which, to my mind, is of special interest to tree-planters in Sutton-at-Hone 
Churchyard. Dame Joan Linton, a virtuous woman, died in 1742. Her 
granddaughter planted a yew at her grave, and in 1842 a Thomas Holding, 
her son, commemorated the centenary of his mother’s ‘‘ Arbor Duy” by 
recording the planting on a head-stone. This yew is now a noble tree, with 
a trunk 9gft. round, its spreading branches sheltering the living and the 
dead. I enclose a photograph. But I trespass 
on your space. Bird life and tree life are 
naturally and indissolubly connected—our trees 
are vocal with the song of birds ; but I must not 
now dwell on this ‘* branch” of the subject. 
I will conclude by pointing out that Arbor Day 
may be made of immense use to our cottager 
population in country and in town.’ Rural 
labourers rarely plant fruit because of the 
uncertainty of tenure. But encourage the 
planting of trees in tubs. Whether fruit trees 
or topiary examples, if cultivated in tubs (and 
I believe there is a vast field for such work) 
they can be converted into cash or taken to the 
new dweiling. Cottagers and their children 
should be encouraged to try tub cultivation by 
the offer of prizes for successful culture. Tech- 
nical education committees of county councils 
should take note of tnis. The Kent horticul- 
tural organiser, Mr. W. P. Wright, F.R.H.S., 
thinks well of the idea.—E. D. TILt, The 
Priory, Kent. 


PARTRIDGE PROBLEM. 

[To THE Epiror or “Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Your correspondent, ‘*Q. U. Rey,” is 
right in saying that the ‘‘horseshoe” on the 
breast of a partridge is no real distinction of sex. 
As a rule it is larger in a cock bird, but there are 
some hens that have larger ‘‘horseshoes” than 
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some cocks have. But he is wrong in talking of the ‘‘ impossibility” of 
distinguishing between the sexes in full plumage by other means, as the differ- 
ence in plumage is very distinct, and, asa rule, very easy to discriminate between. 
The scapular feathers (the flap of feathers springing from the shoulders and 
overlapping that part of the wing next to the back) and upper part of the 
wing are the best criterion. In the cock the exposed portion of these feathers 
is yellowish brown, with very fine and delicate black pencillings, a chestnut red 
patch on each edge of the feather, while the hidden basal part is black. Now, 
these feathers in the hen bird are quite diffrent, each feather having two or 
three light yellowish transverse bars, broadly marzined with black, in some 
cases the whole intervening space between these light bars being black, in 
others an interrupted reddish brown bar is situated in the black patch, the top 
of the feather being the only part that at all resembles that of the cock. Both 
have the bright streak down the centre of the feather, and both have the basal 
part of the feather black, but this is hidden by the overlapping of the adjacent 
feather. In the hen bird, again, the light streaks on the top of the head are 
larger and more conspicuous, while her neck and sides of crop are browner, 
and each feather is tipped with lighter buff, giving a spotted appearance, 
altogether absent in the cock. The flank feathers in the hen are more suffused 
with yellowish brown, and the pencillings on these feathers are coarser than in 
the cock. The back feathers of the hen bird, too, are more conspicuously 
marked with light and dark colours. The difference may be summed up as 
regards upper plumage as follows: Very delicately-pencilled plumage with red 
splashes in the cock bird, and coarsely barred with dark and light in the hen 
bird. You can lay out a bag of 100 brace on their breasts, so that 
only tue backs are exposed, and pick out the sexes with the greatest ease and 
certainty. One question I should like to ask: Have any of your correspondents 
ever come across a cock partridge in full plumage without any chestnut 
feathers in his ‘‘horseshoe”? The ‘white horseshoe” hens are quite 
common, but I have never seen it in a cock, although I have looked for it 
among thousands of partridges. In fact, I look for it among the bag every 
time I shoot, but have never found it. If anyone would send me such a 
bird, if ever they come across it, I should be truly grateful—GrorGe E. 
Lopce, Gray’s Inn. 


A GOLDEN EAGLE. 
[To tHE Epitor oF “Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I am sending you, to choose from, the best photographs I have of my 
golden eagle Sally, although I do not consider any of them do her justice. You 
may also like to know a little about her history. She was imported from 
Brunswick, a wild-caught bird of the first season, February 14th, 1897, and sent 
on straight to me. | Of course I had no one in my employment who knew 
anything about the handling of a wild-caught eagle, and few who dared to venture 
into my hawks’ mews to assist me, my intention being to deal with the bird in the 
same manner as a falconer does a wild-caught hawk, viz., put on the jesses and 
strappings and set her on the screen perch as quickly as possible. This part of 
the performance being accomplished, but not without a certain amount of 
difficulty and two severe blows on the back of my hands from her talons, I 
immediately began further operations by approaching her with a thick glove 
on and trying to stroke her breast and feet, which she resisted to the utmost of 
her strength for upwards of two hours, when she began gradually to get more 
reconciled, and allowed me to approach her without showing much fight. I then 
left her until the morning. On my approaching her the next morning she still 
had a deal of fight left in her, but in about half-an-hour she allowed me to stroke 
her, and after two or three weeks’ gentle handling she began to look upon me as 
her natural friend and protector, and does so until this day. Sally is now 
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tethered to a 
block by the 
garden lawn, 
in the same 
manner as we 
tether trained 
hawks whenat 
weather; but 
instead of 
being taken 
into the mews 
at night Sally 
has to remain, 
night and day, 
summer and 
winter, pro- 
tected by the 
shade of trees, 
and turning 
round to keep 
off the cold 
winds. I 
occasionally 
loose her and 
allow her to 
fly a bagged 
rabbit or a 
farm game 
fowl, which 
she very much 
enjoys, and 
makes short 
work of them. 
She has also 
on several oc- 
casions got 
loose and 
flown some 
half mile 
away before 
being dis- 
covered; 
twice she 
came back to her block on her own account, other times followed me bck to 
the lure—a dead pigeon on a string. About a month back she was loose 
in a meadow hard by where a number of cattle were grazing. My attention 
being called to the fact, I noticed the cattle making straight off to her, 
evidently surprised to see such a large bird, and to know what it could all mean, 
The first animal gettin: within touch of her she struck most ferociously with 
wing and talon, the second and third she served likewise, and held her position 
against all comers. I then went up to her, when she became perfectly caim, and 
followed me back to her home under the shady willow trees. Sally measures 
about 3ft. in length, tip to tip of wing 7}ft., and weighs close on 14lb, 
—GEORGE Lone. 








HIGH PHEASANTS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNnTRY LIFE.”] 


‘S1R,—With reference to the letter of your correspondent, ‘‘ An Old Subscriber,” 


on the above subject, I may inform him that a year or two ago some experiments 
were made (and I think the results were published in some sporting paper) on 
the penetration of shot fired at vertical and hor:zontal targets respectively. . - 
difference of penetration was very little, so little as to make practic lly = 
difference in game shooting—so far as my memory serves, penetration at Ooyds. 
horizontal was the same as at 58yds. vertical. If these are not the precise 
relations they were very similar. Practically there was no difference. The 
height at which it is possible to kill a straight overhead pheasant isa _ 
of evergreen discussion in the smoking-room, and one on which the wildest 
statements are made. It has been my fortune, like that of **An Old Subscriber, 
to shoot a good many very high pheasants, and to shoot at a great many eon 
He mentions it as his opinion that a pheasant is never killed more than 50) . 
up. My own idea, though I admit it is a point on which one is excee ingly 
liable to illusion, is that a pheasant now and again is killed as high up as sh mM 
probably by a shot catching it so as to break the neck. Higher than tha I do 
not think even a chance bird ever is killed. Of course a very little divergence 
from the straight overhead line makes a kill much less probable. —H. 


A CLEVER RETRIEVER. 
[To rue Epiror or ‘*Country LiFe.”] 
S1r,—The following may possibly interest some of your readers : Three d ; 
my keeper had to get some rabbits. The day was wet and windy. He " “i 
boy with some ferrets to a bank ; the boy put a ferret into one of the hole. nt . 
bank and another into another hole. Soon from the first hole a rabbit boi: dan 


5 ago 


was shot, and giving time for a reload a rabbit was shot from hole ‘No. 2 nw 
retriever was then sent for rabbit No. 1, but instead of going for it he : 
sort of a midway path, and between the two holes put up a woodcock, W pet 

= 


had sat on practically bare ground while the boy put the ferrets in and w 


gun-shots had been fired. No doubt about its being a woodcock, fe: ‘t = 
was shot. Was it cunning, bold, or asleep ?—COoLONEL E, D. Ma: “oLM, 
Lochgilphead, -Argyleshire. 
SKI RUNNING IN NORWAY. 
[To THE Epitror oF ‘‘CountRY LIFE.” ] s 

S1r,—I have just read Guy Shepherd’s article on. ski in your pape: : the 
11th inst., and beg to offer you my best thanks for having obtained s: thang 
werth reading and absolutely correct on that grandest of all sports, glo; °s ski. 
As a Norwegian—and a Christiania man—now resident here, it has ani ae 
very often to read the rubbish that has been printed in different pay *S an 
magazines, mostly written by women or people who know not ski. It rey 


fore refreshing to read something written by a man who does know w! 
writing about.—HEnRY Parr, Springfield, Stockbridge, Hants. 




































